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Welcome  to  Module  2 

r of  English  Language  Arts  8 

Module  1 contains  general  information  about  the  course  components,  additional  resources,  icons,  assessment, 
and  strategies  for  completing  your  work.  If  you  do  not  have  access  to  Module  1,  contact  your  teacher  to  obtain 
this  important  information.  It  is  recommended  that  you  work  through  the  modules  in  order  because  the 
concepts  and  skills  introduced  in  one  module  will  be  reinforced,  extended,  and  applied  in  later  modules. 
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Module  Overview 


Personal  Focus 

Who  are  you  as  a person?  How  would  you  describe  yourself  to  others?  How  do  you 
think  other  people  would  describe  you?  What  are  your  likes  and  dislikes?  How  do  you 
like  to  spend  your  free  time  and  with  whom? 

Your  understanding  of  yourself,  your  interests,  and  your  experiences  are  important 
in  English  Language  Arts  8.  You  will  enjoy  the  texts  more  and  probably  understand 
them  better  if  you  can  relate  them  to  your  own  experiences  and  interests.  Also,  much 
of  your  writing  in  English  Language  Arts  8 will  grow  out  of  personal  events  and  things 
that  interest  you.  For  this  reason.  Module  2 has  a personal  focus. 

In  this  module  you  will  explore  issues  such  as  identity,  body  image,  peer  pressure, 
gossip,  and  respect.  Some  of  the  texts  will  be  more  serious  while  others  will  be  on 
the  lighter  side.  You  will  have  the  opportunity  to  read  and  reflect  on  a variety  of  texts, 
including  short  stories,  fables,  fairy  tales,  poetry,  and  a comic  strip.  To  help  you  to 
respond  to  these  texts,  you  will  be  given  some  strategies  that  you  can  use  to  improve 
your  writing  and  reading  skills.  In  working  through  the  module  you  will 

• conduct  a survey 

• express  thoughts  about  your  identity  in  your  journal 

• consider  the  ideas  of  others  through  reading  and  through  discussion 

• respond  personally  to  a variety  of  texts 

• create  a comic  strip 

• write  a fable 

Upon  completion  of  Module  2,  it  is  hoped  that  you  will  have  gained  some  insight  into 
who  you  are  as  a person. 
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Assessment 

Your  mark  will  be  determined  by  your  work  in  the  Assignment  Booklets.  In  this 
module  you  are  expected  to  complete  three  section  assignments  and  a final 
module  assignment.  The  mark  distribution  is  as  follows: 


Assignment  Booklet  2A 

Section  1 Assignment  20  marks 

Section  2 Assignment  60  marks 


Assignment  Booklet  2B 

Section  3 Assignment  35  marks 

Final  Module  Assignment  23  marks 

Total  138  marks 

Be  sure  to  check  with  your  teacher  if  this  mark  allocation  is  valid  for  you. 
Some  teachers  like  to  include  other  reviews  and  assignments. 


Module  Overview 
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Section  1 


( 


Reading  and  Writing 


You  probably  are  asking  yourself  why  a 
module  called  “Personal  Focus”  starts  out 
with  a section  on  reading  and  writing. 
Reading  and  writing  are  skills  that  can 
give  you  insight  into  yourself.  They  are 
skills  that  you  will  use  and  develop  all 
your  life.  You  can  use  these  skills  for 
many  reasons — to  gain  information,  to 
entertain  yourself,  or  to  understand  an 
issue  or  a problem.  This  section  will  give 
you  some  strategies  to  help  you  become 
more  skilful  as  a reader  and  a writer. 


You  will  begin  this  section  with  an 
examination  of  your  reading  process. 

You  will  take  a close  look  at  what  good 
readers  actually  do  when  they  read.  And 
you  will  be  given  some  strategies  that 
you  can  use  to  help  you  become  a better  reader.  You  can  use  these  strategies  to  help  you  understand 
and  appreciate  the  different  texts  that  you  will  read  in  this  course  and  elsewhere.  Because  the  texts 
that  you  will  read  in  this  module  have  a personal  focus,  you  will  explore  writing  effective  personal 
responses.  Finally,  you  will  be  given  some  tips  that  will  help  you  express  your  thoughts  and  feelings 
more  clearly. 


When  you  have  completed  this  section,  you  should  be  prepared  to  read  and  respond  personally  and 
critically  to  the  texts  in  Sections  2 and  3.  It  is  hoped  that  through  improving  your  reading  and  writing 
skills,  you  will  gain  insight  into  yourself  and  the  issues  that  concern  you. 
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Lesson  1 : Becoming  a Better  Reader 


There  is  more  to  reading  than  looking 
at  words  on  a page.  The  words  by 
themselves  do  not  tell  the  whole  story.  It 
is  what  your  mind  does  with  those  words 
that  make  the  story  complete.  That  is 
why  reading  is  called  an  active  process 
— your  mind  is  actively  trying  to  find  the 
meaning  of  the  written  work. 

How  does  your  mind  make  sense  of  a 
written  text?  It  compares  the  people, 
objects,  events,  and  situations  in  the 
writing  to  similar  people,  objects, 
events,  and  situations  in  your  memory. 
The  words  that  you  read  trigger  these 
memories,  and  the  memories  become 
part  of  what  you  are  reading. 


1.  Why  would  different  readers  seldom  have  identical  responses  to  the  same 
written  material? 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  on  page  13. 

Setting  a Purpose  for  Reading 

One  of  the  keys  to  becoming  a better  reader  is  to  set  your  purpose  before  you  begin 
to  read.  It  is  important  to  realize  that  your  purpose  for  reading  affects  the  way  you 
go  about  reading  different  material. 

You  most  likely  will  read  the  telephone  book,  your  science  textbook,  or  the 
television  guide  for  specific  information.  When  reading  a novel,  a poem,  or  a comic 
strip,  you  are  mainly  concerned  with  what  you  experience  as  you  read. 

You  are  drawn  into  the  lives  of  the  characters  and  may  even  identify 
with  them.  Your  enjoyment  of  the  literature  can  be  enhanced  by 
knowing  more  about  the  form  and  style  of  the  text. 

You  can  read  the  same  material  in  different  ways  because  you  have 
different  purposes.  For  instance,  if  you  read  a recipe  book  for 
enjoyment  you  will  probably  think  of  sensations  and  images  of 
things  you  have  eaten  in  the  past.  On  the  other  hand,  you  may 
read  it  to  find  a particular  recipe  for  chocolate  chip  cookies; 
then  your  reading  is  focused  in  a totally  different  direction 
because  your  purpose  is  different. 
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Your  purpose  in  reading  a particular  text  will  also  help  determine  the  speed  at 
which  you  read.  For  more  information  on  determining  purpose  and  speed  in 
reading,  read  pages  152  to  157  of  your  English  Language  Arts  Handbook.  You  will 
find  many  useful  tips  on  these  pages  of  your  handbook.  Practise  using  them  to 
improve  your  reading  skills. 


Good  readers  learn  to  set  their  own  purposes.  Setting  your  purpose  helps  shape  the 
direction  that  your  reading  will  take.  In  addition,  your  comprehension  improves 
because  you  pay  more  attention  to  the  details  that  fulfill  your  purpose. 


2.  What  are  some  purposes  that  you  could  set  for  reading  the  following  items?  List 
in  point  form  at  least  two  purposes  for  each  item. 

a.  the  comic  strips  in  a newspaper 

b.  a newspaper  article  about  raising  the  driving  age 

c.  a magazine  documentary  about  polar  bears 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  13. 


Becoming  an  Active  Reader 

Another  key  to  becoming  a better  reader  is  to  become  an  active  reader.  Active 
readers  go  through  three  steps: 

• before  reading 

• while  reading 

• after  reading 

fake  a closer  look  at  what  good  readers  actually  do  at  each  of  these  steps. 
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Before  Reading 


Set  a purpose  for  reading.  Recall  what  you  already  know  about  the  subject  or 
content.  Preview  the  text.  Previewing  the  selection  to  be  read  gives  you  some  idea  of 
what  to  expect.  Look  at  features  such  as  illustrations,  titles,  length,  form,  headings, 
and  table  of  contents.  Make  predictions  based  on  these  features.  If  you  have 
questions  when  you  begin,  that  is  all  right.  Questions  that  you  ask  or  predictions 
that  you  make  may  be  answered  during  your  reading. 


While  Reading 

As  you  read  or  listen  to  something  being  read,  you  are  actively  involved  with  the 
content.  Good  readers  constantly  predict,  confirm,  and  reject  possible  meanings, 
ask  further  questions,  and  look  for  answers  as  they  read.  You  also  respond  to  what 
you  are  reading  by  making  connections  between  the  text  and  your  own  life. 


Just  as  good  writing  involves  rewriting,  good  reading  involves  rereading.  After  your 
first  reading,  you  may  have  a message  or  interpretation  in  your  head  that  you  write 
about  in  your  journal  or  talk  about  with  others.  If  you  reread  what  you  have  read, 
you  may  discover  new  details  and  meanings  you  did  not  see  or  understand  the  first 
time  you  read  the  text;  so  your  first  response  may  change.  Rereading  the  text  makes 
you  reconsider  your  understanding. 


Not  all  reading  involves  rereading.  For  example, 
if  you  are  reading  a novel  for  your  own  enjoyment, 
it  is  quite  likely  that  you  will  skip  this  step. 
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After  Reading 


The  after- reading  step  is  where  you  reflect  on  what  you  have  read,  show  your 
understanding  of  it,  and  respond  to  the  text.  At  this  step  you  might 

• make  a personal  response  in  your  journal 

• use  the  information  for  an  essay,  a report,  or  a speech 

• discuss  the  reading  with  another  person 

• answer  questions  based  on  the  reading 

• retell  the  key  events 

• represent  some  aspect  of  the  reading 

• make  personal  connections  with  the  main  ideas  in  the  text 


Journal  Entry  lA 


Consider  your  own  reading  process  and  how  you  feel  about  reading.  Write  a 
short  paragraph  expressing  your  thoughts  on  reading. 


In  this  lesson  you  examined  strategies 
that  will  help  you  become  a better  reader. 
In  the  next  lesson  you  will  investigate 
ways  of  improving  your  writing  skills. 

\ 
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Suggested  Responses 


1.  No  two  readers  would  have  identical  responses  to  the  same  piece  of  writing,  because  no  two 
readers  are  exactly  alike  as  people.  Each  reader  has  a different  background,  beliefs,  knowledge, 
and  language  use.  Each  brings  his  or  her  feelings  and  life  experiences  to  the  reading. 

2.  Here  are  some  examples  of  purposes  that  you  could  set  for  reading  the  following  items: 

a.  the  comic  strips  in  a newspaper 

• for  entertainment — a good  laugh 

• to  explore  how  cartoonists  combine  visuals  and  words  for  effect 

• to  follow  the  continuing  story  of  a particular  comic  strip 

b.  a newspaper  article  about  raising  the  driving  age 

• to  learn  more  about  the  issue  for  personal  knowledge 

• to  find  arguments  that  support  your  view  about  the  issue 

• to  find  information  for  a report  you  are  writing  on  the  topic 

c.  a magazine  documentary  about  polar  bears 

• for  enjoyment  and  entertainment 

• to  pass  the  time  while  waiting  in  the  dentist’s  office 

• to  learn  something  specific  about  polar  bears 

Did  you  think  of  any  other  purposes  for  any  of  the  readings? 
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Lesson  2:  Writing  a Personal  Response 


res 
thi 


Throughout  this  course,  you'll  be  asked  to  respond  to 
texts  in  many  different  ways.  The  most  common  type  of 
response,  however,  will  be  in  writing.  For  that  reason, 
this  lesson  concentrates  on  writing  personal  responses. 


In  some  ways,  responding  to  a new  text  is  similar  to  responding  to  any  other 
new  experience.  How  do  you  react  when  you  taste  a new  type  of  food?  First,  you 
probably  decide  whether  you  like  or  dislike  the  food.  Then  you  might  compare  it  to 
something  familiar. 


personal  response: 
a reaction  to  a text 
by  expressing  a 
personal  opinion 
and  considering 
the  text  in  the 
light  of  personal 
experience 

prior  knowledge: 
the  knowledge 
of  a subject  that 
you  have  before 
you  begin  to  read, 
listen,  or  view 


When  you  respond  to  a text,  you  do  much  the  same  thing.  You  express  your  opinion 
on  whether  you  like  or  dislike  the  text;  then  you  might  compare  it  to  another  text 
that  you  have  read  or  seen,  or  a personal  experience  that  you  have  had  or  observed. 
This  reaction  is  called  a personal  response. 

When  you  respond  personally  to  a text,  you  focus  on  your  feelings  about  the  text 
and  the  personal  connection  that  you  have  made  with  it.  Your  personal  response  is 
based  on  your  experiences,  beliefs,  values,  and  prior  knowledge. 

Remember  that  there  is  more  than  one  meaning  for  the  word  text.  It  refers  to  print 
or  non-print  material  that  communicates  a message.  It  may  be  printed  material 
such  as  books,  an  oral  story,  or  a picture. 
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1.  In  your  notebook  write  a personal  response  to  the  preceding  photograph.  In 
your  response,  consider  the  following  questions: 

• Do  you  like  or  dislike  this  photo?  Explain  your  opinion. 

• Is  there  a particular  image  in  the  photo  that  appeals  to  you? 

• Does  the  photo  remind  you  of  any  other  text  (poem,  story,  film,  etc.)? 

• Does  the  photo  remind  you  of  an  experience  you  have  had  or  observed? 

• Does  the  photo  make  you  think  about  something  or  teach  you  something? 

For  helpful  comments,  refer  to  page  17. 

Did  you  have  difficulty  writing  a response  to  the  photograph,  or  did  the  words  flow 
easily?  By  now  you  probably  have  certain  steps  that  you  go  through  when  you  are 
asked  to  create  a written  response. 

There  is  no  single  writing  process  that  applies  to  everyone.  There  are,  however, 
similarities  in  the  way  writers  write.  Turn  to  page  92  in  your  English  Language  Arts 
Handbook  to  review  the  writing  process.  (You  read  about  some  of  the  stages  of  the 
writing  process  when  you  worked  on  your  research  report  in  Module  1.) 

2.  a.  Which  stages  of  the  writing  process,  as  described  in  your  handbook,  are  part 

of  your  writing  process? 

b.  On  which  stage  do  you  spend  the  most  time  when  you  are  writing?  Why? 

For  helpful  comments,  refer  to  page  17. 
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Journal  Entry  IB 


Write  about  your  own  writing  process  (the  steps  you  go  through  when 
writing).  If  you  have  difficulty  getting  started,  you  might  consider  some  of 
the  following  questions: 

• How  do  you  begin  writing?  Where  and  when  do  you  like  to  write? 

• Do  you  write  using  a computer?  Special  pens  or  pencils?  A particular 
kind  of  paper? 

• How  do  you  decide  what  to  v^ite  about? 

• How  do  you  choose  the  form  you  use? 

• What  determines  your  audience? 

• What  process  or  steps  do  you  go  through  when  you  write? 

• What  kinds  of  revisions  do  you  make  to  your  writing? 

• How  do  you  make  revisions  to  your  writing? 

• For  you,  what  is  most  difficult  about  writing?  What  do  you  like  best 
about  writing? 


In  this  lesson  you  explored  writing  personal  i | 
responses.  In  the  next  lesson  you  will  investigate 
ways  of  improving  your  writing  skills. 
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Glossary 


personal  response:  a reaction  to  a text 
by  expressing  a personal  opinion  and 
considering  the  text  in  the  light  of  personal 
experience 


prior  knowledge:  the  knowledge  of  a subject 
that  you  have  before  you  begin  to  read, 
listen,  or  view 


Suggested  Responses 

1 . Your  response  to  the  photograph  will,  of  course,  be  a personal  reaction.  When  you  respond  to 
texts,  regardless  of  the  format,  keep  the  following  tips  in  mind: 

• Read,  listen,  or  view  thoughtfully. 

• Think  about  the  main  idea  and  about  the  details  of  the  text. 

• Remember  that  there  may  be  more  than  one  interpretation  of  a text. 

• Connect  what  you  are  reading,  listening  to,  or  viewing  with  what  you  already  know. 

2.  a.  and  b.  The  writing  process  includes  certain  stages — prewriting,  drafting,  revising,  editing,  and 
presenting — but  they  do  not  happen  in  neat,  little  steps  with  one  happening  right  after  the  other. 
The  writing  process  diagram  on  page  93  of  your  English  Language  Arts  Handbook  shows  that 
these  stages  overlap.  You  can  return  to  a stage  at  any  time.  For  example,  you  can  begin  at  the 
prewriting  stage  and  move  into  drafting;  but,  you  may  well  be  revising  and  editing  at  the  same 
time  that  you  are  actually  drafting.  The  stages  are  not  totally  separate — ^you  could  even  be  doing 
some  editing,  such  as  fixing  a spelling  error,  while  you  are  prewriting. 

There  is  no  right  or  wrong  response  to  this  question.  By  now  in  your  English  language  arts  career, 
you  have  likely  developed  a writing  process  that  works  for  you.  There  is,  however,  always  room  for 
improving  your  process.  Acquiring  new  strategies  and  skills  will  make  the  process  easier  for  you 
and  make  your  writing  more  effective. 
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Lesson  3:  The  Qualities  of  Good  Writing 


voice:  in  writing, 
the  personal  and 
recognizable  style 
of  a writer 


Mr.  Channer:  You  may  recognize  good  writing  when  you  read  it,  but  how  do  you 
know  if  it  is  good  when  you  write  it? 


Nellen:  Good  writing  is  interesting. 


Mario:  Good  writing  is  easy  to  read  and  understand.  It  doesn’t  have  a lot  of  spelling 
and  grammar  mistakes.  The  punctuation  is  correct. 

Mr.  Channer:  Right  on!  Although  different  types  of  writing  have  different  qualities, 
there  are  three  general  qualities  that  apply  to  all  good  writing: 


• Good  writing  is  interesting. 

• Good  writing  is  effective. 

• Good  writing  is  correct. 


Interesting  Writing 

What  makes  writing  interesting?  Interesting  writing  has  the  following  qualities: 

• It  has  a strong  voice  that  makes  it  sound  as  though  the  writer  is  talking  to  you. 

• It  is  creative.  Interesting  writing  either  has  new  ideas  or  deals  with  old  ideas  in 
an  unusual  way. 

Effective  Writing 

What  makes  writing  effective?  Effective  writing  has  the  following  qualities: 

• It  is  easy  to  read  because  it  is  well  organized.  You — the  reader — can  easily 
follow  the  flow  of  ideas. 
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matters  of 
correctness:  in 
writing,  generally 
accepted  rules 
for  spelling, 
punctuation, 
capitalization, 
grammar,  and 
sentence  structure 


0^ 


• It  has  carefully  chosen  words  that  make  you  understand  or  imagine  exactly 
what  the  writer  has  in  mind. 

• It  contains  a variety  of  sentences.  They  are  not  all  long  or  short,  and  they  do 
not  all  start  the  same  way. 

Variety,  unity,  and  coherence  all  make  writing  effective. 

Correct  Writing 

Reading  something  that  is  filled  with  errors  is  difficult.  It  is  like 
working  your  way  through  a coded  message.  You  have  to  decipher  it. 

Correct  writing  has  been  edited  for  errors  in 

• spelling 

• capitalization 

• punctuation 

• grammar 

Matters  of  Correctness 

Paying  attention  to  matters  of  correctness  in  your  writing  is  a courtesy  to  your 
reader,  much  like  saying  please  and  thank  you. 

Punctuation:  Clues  to  Meaning 

When  you  carry  on  a conversation  with  a friend,  you  do  not  just  use  words  to  make 
yourself  understood.  Your  voice  and  your  body  also  give  your  listener  clues  to 
what  you  mean.  For  example,  your  voice  can  add  excitement,  anger,  or  sadness  to 
your  words.  Or,  you  might  add  emphasis  to  what  you  are  saying  by  shrugging  your 
shoulders,  nodding  your  head,  or  stamping  your  foot. 

How  do  you  convey  tones  and  gestures  in  writing?  You  use  punctuation  marks. 
Because  people  generally  agree  on  what  these  marks  stand  for,  punctuation  gives 
important  clues  to  the  exact  meaning  of  the  written  words. 

For  help  on  the  correct  use  of  punctuation  marks,  refer  to  the  section  titled 
“Punctuation”  on  page  18  of  your  English  Language  Arts  Handbook. 

1.  Check  your  understanding  of  end  punctuation.  Write  the  following  sentences  in 
your  notebook.  Then  place  the  correct  punctuation  at  the  end  of  each  sentence. 

a.  Jasmine  and  1 went  to  hockey  practice  yesterday 

b.  What’s  your  favourite  colour 

c.  I hate  spiders 

d.  Describe  the  main  character 

e.  Have  you  finished  your  assignment 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  25. 
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Note:  In  Module  3 
you  will  examine 
the  use  of  commas 
more  closely. 


Peter:  I don’t  usually  have  too  much  trouble  with  end  punctuation.  It’s  commas 
that  I’m  not  sure  about. 

Mr.  Charmer:  Commas  are  used  in  a sentence  to  make  a natural  break.  If  you’re 
reading  aloud,  a comma  allows  you  to  take  a breath  and  make  a slight  pause  in 
your  reading  before  you  continue.  Commas  help  make  your  meaning  clear.  If 
you’re  really  unsure  about  whether  to  use  a comma  or  not,  refer  to  your  English 
Language  Arts  Handbook. 

2.  Write  the  following  sentences  in  your  notebook.  Then  place  commas  in  the 
correct  place  in  each  sentence. 

a.  Shelley  who  is  always  late  surprised  everyone  when  she  arrived  early  for  the 
auditions  for  the  play. 

b.  After  he  finished  the  dishes  Joey  went  outside. 

c.  She  needed  hiking  boots  a compass  a sleeping  bag  and  a backpack  for  the 
trip  to  the  mountains. 

d.  Mr.  Charles  my  piano  teacher  is  moving  to  London  Ontario. 

e.  Your  story  is  very  imaginative  but  it  needs  some  editing  to  make  it  a winner. 

f.  The  painting  which  had  always  hung  over  the  fireplace  was  gone. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  25. 
Capitalization 

Capital  letters,  like  punctuation,  provide  a guide  for  readers.  Capital  letters  are  used 
for  the  first  letter  of 

• the  first  word  in  a sentence 

• names  of  particular  persons,  places,  or  things 

• days  and  months 

• nationalities  and  languages 
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Example:  The  new  student,  Jessie,  who  arrived  on  Tuesday,  April  3,  from  India 
speaks  Hindi,  Spanish,  and  English. 


For  more  details  on  when  to  use  capital  letters,  refer  to  pages  30  to  32  of  your 
English  Language  Arts  Handbook. 


3.  Check  your  understanding  of  capitalization  by  determining  where  capital 
letters  belong  in  each  of  the  following  sentences.  Write  the  corrected  sentences 
in  your  notebook. 


a.  take  this  book  to  uncle  george. 

b.  my  family  and  i celebrate  both  the  Christmas  and  Jewish  holidays. 

c.  our  flight  to  brisbane  in  australia  leaves  very  early  on  monday,  april  5. 

d.  if  you  are  not  sure  whether  a word  should  be  capitalized,  check  your  english 
language  arts  handbook  or  ask  ms.  elias  or  mr.  channer. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  25. 


Spelling 


Are  you  a good  speller?  The  English  language  is 
difficult  when  it  comes  to  spelling.  There  are  many 
words  in  English  that  do  not  follow  any  rules;  they 
just  have  to  be  learned.  Fortunately,  there  are  tools 
to  help  you  with  your  spelling.  These  include  the 
following: 

• An  English  handbook.  If  you  have  spelling 
problems,  you  can  find  a great  deal  of  help  in 
your  English  Language  Arts  Handbook  in  the 
section  titled  “Spelling.” 


• A dictionary.  Keep  a dictionary  close  at  hand  when  you  are  writing.  Of  course, 
you  still  have  to  have  some  idea  of  how  a word  is  spelled  in  order  to  look  it  up. 
But,  if  you  are  persistent,  you  can  usually  find  the  word  you  want. 


homophone: 

one  of  two  or 
more  words 
having  the  same 
pronunciation  but 
different  spellings 
and  meanings 


• A spell  checker.  If  you  use  a computer  when  you  write,  you  probably  have  a 
word-processing  program  with  a spell  checker.  This  enables  you  to  quickly 
catch  any  spelling  errors  you  might  have  made.  Remember,  though,  that  a 
spell  checker  will  not  tell  you  if  you  have  used  the  right  word — only  whether 
the  word  you  have  used  exists  in  English.  For  example,  a spell  checker  might 
not  tell  you  whether  you  have  used  the  correct  homophone,  such  as  the 
words  piece  and  peace.  This  is  where  a dictionary  can  help  you.  Even  with  a 
spell  checker,  you  still  need  to  carefully  proofread  your  writing. 
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Conscious  effort  and  careful  practice  will  help  you  to  improve  your  spelling  ability. 
Here  are  some  tips  to  help  you. 


• Correct  your  spelling  errors  as  soon  as  possible.  It  is  important  to  replace  an 
incorrect  picture  of  the  word  in  your  mind  with  a correct  one. 

• Study  each  correction  until  you  have  a clear  picture  in  your  mind. 

• Say  the  word,  carefully  pronouncing  each  syllable. 

• Write  the  word.  Check  that  you  have  spelled  it  correctly. 


• Keep  a list  of  words  that  you  misspell.  If  you  find  you  continuously  misspell 
the  same  words,  focus  on  them.  Write  them  out  a few  times,  and  test  yourself 
to  see  whether  you  have  mastered  them. 

4.  In  each  sentence  that  follows,  one  or  more  words  have  been  used  incorrectly. 
In  your  notebook  write  the  correct  form  of  the  misused  word.  If  you  need  help, 
refer  to  “Problem  Words”  on  pages  1 1 to  16  of  your  English  Language 
Arts  Handbook. 


a.  The  class  was  quite  as  the  principle,  Mrs.  Evans,  explained  the  rules. 

b.  We  planned  to  cross  the  dessert,  but  we  where  running  out  of  time. 

c.  The  crowd  cheered  when  lason  excepted  the  medal. 

d.  I do  not  know  weather  it  will  snow  or  not,  but  I will  be  already  for  it  when 
it  does. 

e.  Hannah  should  of  listened  to  len’s  advise  and  put  the  money  were  it  would 
be  safe. 

f.  Lightening  struck  close  to  there  campsight. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  25. 


Grammar 

Every  word  in  a sentence  has  a function.  In  the  English  language,  there  are  eight 
functions.  These  functions  are  known  as  parts  of  speech.  The  following  sentence 
shows  the  eight  parts  of  speech. 

conjunction  adverb  verb  adje^ive 

“Wait!"  I called,  but  he  quickly  disappeared  into  the  thick  fog. 

interjection  pronoun  prepJsition  noiin 
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Following  is  a list  of  the  eight  parts  of  speech  along  with  a brief  definition  and  a 
few  examples.  These  terms  are  introduced  here  so  you  will  become  familiar  with 
the  terminology.  For  a more  complete  explanation  of  the  parts  of  speech,  go  to  the 
section  titled  “Parts  of  Speech”  on  page  33  of  your  English  Language  Arts  Handbook. 

• nouns:  words  that  name  or  identify 
things  (book,  Lethbridge,  Tracy, 
honesty,  deer) 


• pronouns:  words  that  take  the 
place  of  nouns  (he,  she,  themselves, 
everybody,  it,  us,  who) 

• verbs:  words  that  express  an  action 
or  a state  of  being  (walked,  glances, 
thinks,  are,  should  have  been,  is) 

• adjectives:  words  that  modify  nouns 
or  pronouns  (large,  first,  brightest, 
silly,  unbelievable) 


• prepositions:  words  that  show  the  relationship  between  a noun  or  pronoun 
and  some  other  word  in  the  sentence  (to,  in,  among,  from,  with) 

• conjunctions:  words  that  join  two  parts  of  a sentence  (because,  and, 
although,  but,  when) 

• interjections:  words  that  express  surprise  or  emotion  (Oh!  Ouch!  Wow!) 

View  Segment  3 on  your  English  Language  Arts  8 Multimedia  CD  for  an 
entertaining,  but  informative,  activity  that  deals  with  the  first  five  parts  of  speech 
from  the  preceding  list. 

You  will  learn  more  about  using  the  various  parts  of  speech  correctly  and  effectively 
as  you  work  through  the  modules  that  follow. 


(adverb 


feeck 


>y.  flcSlj 

tQ.-l:k&0  ^ (mb A,  me, 

verb  - O-h  action 

tich,  itiifip, 


adverbs:  words  that  modify  verbs, 
adjectives,  or  other  adverbs  (quickly,  very,  soon,  loudly) 


Of  course,  there  is  more  to  grammar  than  just 
knowing  parts  of  speech.  Grammar  also  includes 
putting  the  parts  of  speech  together  to  form 
correct  and  effective  sentences.  You  will  learn 
more  about  this  aspect  of  grammar  as  you  work 
through  this  course.  In  the  meantime,  if  you  need 
help  with  sentence  construction,  refer  to  Sections 
2 and  3 of  your  English  Language  Arts  Handbook. 
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conferencing:  in 
writing,  discussing 
ideas  and  early 
drafts  with  others 
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Finding  Help 

You  have  already  been  introduced  to  some  tools  that  will  be  helpful  to  you  as  a 
writer — the  dictionary  and  your  English  Language  Arts  Handbook.  A thesaurus  can 
also  be  useful.  There  is  still  another  valuable  source  of  help. 

Most  writing  is  written  to  be  read  by  others.  Therefore,  it  makes  sense  that  the  first 
place  you  should  look  for  help  in  writing  is  to  someone  else.  The  people  around 
you — teachers,  classmates,  family  members — can  all  provide  some  help  with  your 
writing.  Conferencing — discussing  a piece  of  writing  with  someone  else — is  a great 
way  to  improve  your  writing.  Listening  to  other  people’s  ideas  may  give  you  ideas 
for  improving  your  writing.  A new  set  of  eyes  will  often  see  things  in  your  writing 
that  you  may  have  missed. 

5.  For  each  of  the  following  stages  of  the  writing  process,  write  two  questions  you 
might  ask  when  conferencing.  Before  you  respond,  you  may  find  it  helpful  to 
review  “The  Writing  Process”  on  pages  92  to  1 12  of  your  English  Language  Arts 
Handbook.  An  example  has  been  given  for  each  to  help  you  get  started. 

a.  Prewriting:  Why  are  you  writing  this  piece?  To  share  an  experience?  To 
explain  how  to  do  something?  To  persuade  someone  about  something? 
(This  question  forces  the  writer  to  focus  on  his  or  her  purpose  for  writing.) 

b.  Revising:  What  do  you  like  about  the  content  of  your  piece? 

c.  Editing  and  proofreading:  Does  every  sentence  make  sense? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  26. 


In  this  lesson  you  investigated  the  qualities  of 
good  writing  and  identified  places  where  you 
can  find  help  to  make  your  own  writing  good 
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Glossary 


homophone:  one  of  two  or  more  words  having 
the  same  pronunciation  but  different 
spellings  and  meanings 


conferencing:  in  writing,  discussing  ideas  and 
early  drafts  with  others 


matters  of  correctness:  in  vyriting,  generally 
accepted  rules  for  spelling,  punctuation, 
capitalization,  grammar,  and  sentence 
structure 


voice:  in  writing,  the  personal  and 
recognizable  style  of  a writer 


Suggested  Responses 


1 . a.  Jasmine  and  I went  to  hockey  practice  yesterday. 

b.  What’s  your  favourite  colour? 

c.  I hate  spiders! 

d.  Describe  the  main  character. 

e.  Have  you  finished  your  assignment? 

2.  a.  Shelley,  who  is  always  late,  surprised  everyone  when  she  arrived  early  for  the  auditions  for  the 


play. 


b.  After  he  finished  the  dishes,  Joey  went  outside. 

c.  She  needed  hiking  boots,  a compass,  a sleeping  bag,  and  a backpack  for  the  trip  to  the 
mountains. 

d.  Mr.  Charles,  my  piano  teacher,  is  moving  to  London,  Ontario. 

e.  Your  story  is  very  imaginative,  but  it  needs  some  editing  to  make  it  a winner. 

f.  The  painting,  which  had  always  hung  over  the  fireplace,  was  gone. 

3.  a.  Take  this  book  to  Uncle  George. 

b.  My  family  and  I celebrate  both  the  Christmas  and  Jewish  holidays. 

c.  Our  flight  to  Brisbane  in  Australia  leaves  very  early  on  Monday,  April  5. 

d.  If  you  are  not  sure  whether  a word  should  be  capitalized,  check  your  English  Language  Arts 
Handbook  or  ask  Ms.  Elias  or  Mr.  Channer. 

4.  a.  The  class  was  quiet  as  the  principal,  Mrs.  Evans,  explained  the  rules. 

b.  We  planned  to  cross  the  desert,  but  we  were  running  out  of  time. 

c.  The  crowd  cheered  when  Jason  accepted  the  medal. 

d.  I do  not  know  whether  it  will  snow  or  not,  but  I will  be  all  ready  for  it  when  it  does. 

e.  Hannah  should’ve  listened  to  Jen’s  advice  and  put  the  money  where  it  would  be  safe. 

f.  Lightning  struck  close  to  their  campsite. 
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5.  The  following  checklist  contains  questions  that  might  be  asked  when  conferencing  at  the 

prewriting,  revision,  and  editing  and  proofreading  stages  of  the  writing  process.  You  can  use  this 
as  a checklist  to  ensure  own  writing  is  on  track. 

a.  Prewriting  Conference  Checklist 

• Why  are  you  writing  this  piece?  To  share  an  experience?  To  explain  how  to  do  something? 
To  persuade  someone  about  something? 

• Who  will  read  this  piece?  You?  Your  peers?  Other  students  in  the  school?  Family  or 
relatives?  People  you  do  not  know? 

• Have  you  tried  any  prewriting  strategies?  Freewriting?  Brainstorming?  Reading  about 
your  topic?  Clustering  or  webbing?  Looking  in  your  journal?  Writing  down  everything 
you  already  know  and  what  you  need  to  find  out? 

b.  Revision  Conference  Checklist 

• What  do  you  like  about  the  content  of  your  piece? 

• Is  there  something  you  do  not  understand? 

• Are  enough  details  provided? 

• Could  you  shorten  any  parts? 

• How  does  the  piece  begin? 

• How  effective  is  your  ending? 

• Does  your  writing  sound  like  you?  Does  your  writing  voice  come  through? 

c.  Editing  and  Proofreading  Conference  Checklist 

• Does  every  sentence  make  sense? 

• Are  there  any  missing  words? 

• Is  the  punctuation  correct? 

• Are  there  any  spelling  mistakes? 

• Have  you  used  proper  grammar? 

• Is  the  handwriting  or  typing  clear? 

• Are  words  used  correctly?  Words  like  toltooltwo  and  its!  it's  are  often  confused. 
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[ ((section  1 Conclusion 


Reading  and  writing  are  skills  that  you  will  use  and  develop 
all  your  life.  You  will  use  these  skills  to  obtain  information, 
for  entertainment  or  leisure,  in  communication,  and  to  gain 
insight  into  yourself.  In  this  section  you  were  introduced  to 
some  strategies  to  help  you  become  a more  skilful  reader 
and  writer. 

You  discovered  that  your  reading  process  is  closely 
connected  to  your  experience,  values,  and  beliefs.  Your 
personal  response  to  what  you  read  and  view  begins  with 
the  connections  you  make  between  the  content  of  the  text 
and  your  life.  You  set  your  purpose  for  reading  during  the 
prereading  stage,  and  you  preview  the  text.  While  reading 
you  are  actively  involved  in  the  making  of  meaning. 

Then  in  the  after-reading  stage,  you  re-examine  your 
first  impressions  of  the  text.  This  process  enhances  your 
understanding  and  enjoyment  of  the  text. 


Part  of  communicating  effectively  through  writing  involves 
finding  your  own  writing  voice.  If  your  readers  say,  “That 
really  sounds  like  you  talking!”  then  you  know  you  have 
a strong  and  genuine  writing  voice,  which  is  essential 
for  your  writing  to  be  seen  as  good.  Good  writing  is 
interesting,  effective,  and  correct.  One  of  the  best  ways  to  improve  the  quality  of  your  writing  is 
through  conferencing  with  other  people  during  the  different  writing  stages.  You  can  also  refer  to  the 
dictionary,  thesaurus,  and  your  English  Language  Arts  Handbook. 


The  reading  and  writing  skills  and  strategies  that  you  acquired  in  this  section  should  help  you  become 
more  confident  in  reading  and  responding  to  the  texts  you  encounter  in  the  remainder  of  this  course 
and  in  other  places. 
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((  On  the  More  Serious  Si^ 


Adolescence  is  a time  of  growth,  change,  and 
self-discovery.  If  you  are  like  other  teens,  you 
may  find  your  teenage  years  confusing.  In  some 
situations  you  are  self-assured  and  confident, 
and  in  others  you  are  shy  and  insecure.  How  do 
you  know  who  you  are  and  what  you  should  do? 

“To  thine  own  self  be  true,”  a father  tells  his 
son  in  Shakespeare’s  play  Hamlet.  Be  true  to 
yourself,  and  you  can  never  go  wrong.  Good 
advice,  but  it  is  not  as  easy  as  it  sounds.  You 
have  to  learn  what  is  true  for  you  first,  and 
that  requires  some  experience  of  life;  then  you 
have  to  make  some  decisions  that  follow  your 
beliefs.  You  have  to  decide  who  you  are  on  the 
inside,  and  then  you  have  to  show  this  image  of 
yourself  to  the  world.  You  have  to  decide  how  to 
act,  how  to  speak,  and  how  to  dress  in  ways  that 
show  the  sort  of  person  you  are  on  the  inside. 

It  takes  time  to  acquire  life  experience  and  to 
make  decisions  about  who  you  are  and  who 
you  want  to  be.  You  can,  however,  help  the  process  along  by  reading  about  other  people’s  experiences 
and  ideas.  In  this  section  you  will  examine  a variety  of  texts  to  explore  ideas  and  issues  that  matter 
to  young  people.  Hopefully,  these  will  enable  you  to  look  into  yourself  and  share  who  you  are  as  you 
learn  about  and  make  connections  to  others. 

In  this  section  you  will  read  and  respond  to  a magazine  article,  a short  story,  poems,  and  fables.  These 
texts  deal  with  issues  such  as  self-esteem,  identity,  communication,  champions,  and  role  models.  You 
will  conduct  a survey,  examine  lyric  poetry,  practise  writing  dialogue,  and  discuss  point  of  view.  You 
will  also  have  the  opportunity  to  create  a poster,  compose  you  own  poem,  and  write  a fable.  Wlien  you 
are  finished  Section  2,  you  will  have  taken  a serious  look  at  some  ideas  and  issues  that  matter  to  you. 
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Have  you  ever  had  moments  in  your  life 
when  you  thought  very  little  of  yourself? 
Perhaps  you  wished  that  you  could 
magically  change  something  about 
yourself — ^your  height,  your  hair  colour, 
or  the  size  of  your  feet.  You  are  not  alone. 
All  people  go  through  times  when  they 
are  unhappy  about  how  they  look,  and 
almost  everyone  feels  there  is  some  way 
they  could  improve  themselves. 


How  important  is  appearance  to  the 
way  a person  feels  about  himself  or 
herself?  In  this  lesson  you  are  going  to 
read  a magazine  article  that  examines 
the  issue  of  appearance  and  self-esteem. 
Before  you  read  the  article,  consider  the 
following: 


• Think  about  your  friends.  What 
criteria  do  you  use  to  choose  your 
friends?  Is  a person’s  appearance  an 
important  factor?  Why  or  why  not? 


• Now  think  about  yourself.  If  you  could  change  something  about  yourself  to 
make  you  feel  better,  what  would  it  be  and  why? 


“Feeling  Good,  Looking  Great" 


4A 


The  article  that  you  are  about  to  read — “Feeling  Good,  Looking  Great” — was 
originally  published  in  the  summer  of  1992  in  the  magazine  Zoot  Capri,  commonly 
referred  to  as  ZOOT.  The  Alberta  Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse  Commission  (AADAC) 
produced  this  magazine  for  young  people  in  the  1980s  and  1990s. 


by-line:  a line  at  the 
beginning  of  a news 
story  or  magazine 
article  that  tells 
readers  who  wrote 
the  story 


Turn  to  page  30  of  Crossroads  8 and  preview  “Feeling  Good,  Looking  Great.”  Before 
you  read,  skim  the  article  to  identify  the  title,  the  by-line,  format,  photos,  and  so 
on.  What  information  do  these  features  give  you  about  the  selection?  When  you 
have  finished  previewing,  read  the  article  to  find  out  how  teens  answered  the 
survey  question  that  is  printed  above  the  title.  Be  sure  to  add  any  new  words  you 
encounter  to  your  vocabulary  log. 


The  author  of  “Feeling  Good,  Looking  Great”  points  out  a contradiction:  many 
teens  claim  not  to  be  concerned  about  the  appearance  of  others,  yet  they  place 
demands  upon  themselves  to  look  better  or  different  than  their  peers  do. 
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1.  Do  question  1.  a.  on  page  35  of  Crossroads  8. 

2.  With  a partner  or  in  a small  group  discuss  the  six  strategies  for  developing 
positive-thinking  patterns  that  are  given  in  this  article.  Which  strategies  do  you 
think  will  or  will  not  work?  Can  you  add  any  other  ideas  about  how  teens  can 
learn  to  feel  good  about  themselves? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  33. 


Port-^olio  Item  lA 


white  space:  the 
area  on  a page  or 
poster  that  is  not 
covered  by  print  or 
graphic  matter 


Use  the  strategies  for  positive-thinking  patterns  from  “Feeling  Good, 

Looking  Great”  as  well  as  the  ideas  generated  by  your  group  to  make  a 
poster.  Following  are  guidelines  to  help  you  create  an  effective  poster: 

• What  is  your  main  message?  Are  you  trying  to  inform  or  to  persuade? 
Keep  the  text  brief.  Leave  out  or  remove  unnecessary  details.  Note:  In 
this  case  text  refers  to  the  words  on  the  poster. 

• Who  is  your  intended  audience?  What  will  catch  your  audience's 
attention? 

• Make  the  words  on  your  poster  large  enough  so  they  can  be  read  easily. 
If  you  are  using  a coloured  background  for  your  poster,  make  sure  the 
words  will  show  up  well. 

• Do  not  use  too  many  different  sizes,  styles,  and  types  of  fonts,  or  your 
poster  will  be  a confusion  of  words  and  effects. 

• Choose  one  or  two  simple  visual  images  that  will  attract  attention. 

• Decide  how  you  will  balance  the  words  and  visuals.  Where  should  they 
be  placed  to  be  most  effective? 

• Use  colour  to  enhance  your  message,  not  just  as  decoration. 

• Be  sure  to  leave  ample  white  space.  This  makes  your  poster  appear  less 
cluttered. 

• Finally,  proofread  your  poster  for  spelling  and  grammar. 
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Respond  to  the  following  statement  from  the  article:  “Teens  who  focus  on 
the  way  they  look  and  want  to  change  their  bodies  are  focussing  on  the 
wrong  part  of  the  equation.  What  needs  changing  is  not  their  shapes  or  their 
heights,  but  the  way  they  see  themselves.”  Do  you  agree  or  disagree?  Provide 
reasons  to  support  your  opinion. 


“At  Face  Value” 


Many  teens  are  concerned  about  their  complexion.  People  can  be  extremely 
self-conscious  if  they  have  facial  birthmarks  and  scars  or  if  they  have  skin 
conditions  such  as  acne. 

If  you  have  not  already  done  so,  turn  to  page  34  of  Crossroads  8 and  read  “At  Face 
Value,”  an  interview  with  Canadian  singer  Ani  Aubin.  In  the  interview  Ani  Aubin 
discusses  facial  difference  and  the  impact  it  has. 

3.  a.  Why  did  Ani  Aubin  stop  wearing  make-up  to  cover  up  her  birthmark? 

b.  Do  Ani  Aubin’s  opinions  in  “At  Face  Value”  support  Mary  Walters  Riskin’s 
opinions  in  “Feeling  Good,  Looking  Great”?  Explain. 

4.  Use  a dictionary  to  find  the  meaning  of  face  value.  Do  you  think  this  is  an 
appropriate  title  for  the  interview?  Why  or  why  not? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  33. 
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Polls  and  Surveys 


public  opinion 
poll:  a type  of 
inquiry  into  public 
opinion 


The  news  media  often  reports  on  some 
public  opinion  poll.  A public  opinion  poll 
is  a survey  used  to  find  out  the  attitudes  or 
opinions  of  a large  number  of  people.  Polls 
and  surveys  are  used  by  a variety  of  groups, 
including  news  media  such  as  newspapers, 
magazines,  and  television;  politicians; 
businesses;  government  agencies;  and 
social  scientists  such  as  psychologists  and 
sociologists. 


The  reasons  for  public  opinion  polls  are  as 
varied  as  the  groups  that  conduct  them.  A 
psychologist  might  conduct  a poll  to  study 
the  differences  in  attitudes  between  younger 
and  older  generations.  Politicians  use  polls 
to  help  them  plan  their  election  campaigns. 

Government  agencies  rely  on  public  opinion 
polls  for  guidance  in  planning  and  assessing 
services.  Businesses  use  polls  to  make  decisions  about  marketing  their  products. 
Television  stations  survey  viewers  to  discover  which  programs  are  popular. 


The  most  common  method  of  conducting  public  opinion  polls  is  by  telephone. 
Sometimes  polls  are  conducted  by  face-to-face  interviews  or  by  written  surveys. 
The  statistics  in  “Feeling  Good,  Looking  Great”  came  from  a survey  conducted  by 
ZOOT  magazine. 


When  you  ask  a group  of  friends  for  their  opinions  about  which  movie  to  go  to, 
you  are  in  effect  conducting  a survey.  The  surveys  and  polls  that  you  read  about, 
however,  are  more  formal.  Turn  to  page  36  of  Crossroads  8 and  read  “How  to 
Conduct  a Survey.” 


5.  With  a partner  or  in  a small  group,  follow  the  instructions  to  conduct  a survey 
on  an  issue  that  interests  you.  Note:  You  will  be  asked  to  report  on  your  survey 
as  part  of  your  assignment  in  Assignment  Booklet  2A. 

For  helpful  comments,  refer  to  page  34. 
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In  this  lesson  you  thought  about  how  your 
self-esteem  is  affected  by  your  appearance.  And 
you  conducted  a survey  on  an  issue  that  interests 
you.  In  the  next  lesson  you  will  examine  the 
connection  between  language  and  identity. 


Glossary 

by-line:  a line  at  the  beginning  of  a news  story  white  space:  the  area  on  a page  or  poster  that 

or  magazine  article  that  tells  readers  who  is  not  covered  by  print  or  graphic  matter 

wrote  the  story 

public  opinion  poll:  a type  of  inquiry  into 
public  opinion 

Suggested  Responses 

1.  Question  1.  a.  from  Crossroads  8:  Because  they  are  personal  opinions,  responses  will  vary.  Be  sure 
to  explain  why  you  were  or  were  not  surprised  by  the  survey  results.  Perhaps  your  opinion  is  based 
on  having  read  similar  information  or  on  personal  observation  of  your  peers. 

2.  Do  you  think  the  suggestions  that  writer  Mary  Walters  Riskin  gives  are  realistic?  Is  it  possible  to 
train  yourself  to  think  positively  about  yourself? 

To  extend  this  discussion,  have  each  person  pick  one  of  the  strategies  and  try  practising  that 
strategy  for  a week  or  two.  Then  report  back  on  the  success  or  failure  of  the  exercise.  What  worked? 
What  did  not  work? 

3.  a.  Ani  Aubin  made  the  decision  to  stop  covering  up  her  birthmark  because  she  realized  make-up 

was  a mask  hiding  who  she  really  was. 

b.  Ani  Aubin’s  opinions  support  Mary  Walters  Riskin’s  ideas  in  “Feeling  Good,  Looking  Great.”  Ani 
accepts  herself  the  way  she  is.  This  confidence  makes  her  feel  good  about  herself. 

4.  Responses  will  vary.  Here  are  one  student’s  thoughts: 

I think  “At  Face  Value”  is  an  appropriate  title  for  the  interview  because  the  term  implies  there  is 
no  hidden  meaning — what  you  see  is  what  there  is.  This  relates  to  Ani  Aubin’s  decision  to  stop 
wearing  make-up  to  cover  her  birthmark. 
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5.  Your  first  task  in  conducting  a survey  is  to  decide  on  what  it  is  you  want  to  find  out.  Brainstorm 
issues  or  topics  until  you  come  up  with  one  that  your  group  or  partner  agree  on.  For  example,  you 
might  want  to  find  out  what  students  think  about  a proposal  to  remove  junk  food  from  vending 
machines  in  schools,  or  how  they  feel  about  dress  codes  for  students.  If  you  really  have  a hard 
time  coming  up  with  an  issue,  you  can  use  the  one  on  peer  pressure  that  is  given  in  your  textbook. 

Once  you  have  decided  on  the  purpose  of  your  survey,  formulate  your  questions.  Your  survey 
does  not  have  to  be  lengthy.  Pay  careful  attention  to  the  instructions  under  the  heading  “Generate 
Questions”  on  page  36  of  Crossroads  8.  Four  or  five  well-thought-out  questions  should  be  enough. 
Use  the  following  checklist  to  help  ensure  your  survey  form  is  effective. 

• Did  you  develop  your  questions  carefully? 

• Are  most  of  your  questions  close-ended? 

• Did  you  ask  for  some  general  information  about  your  subjects? 

• Is  your  survey  form  neat  and  easy  to  read? 

• Did  you  proofread  the  survey  form? 

• Did  you  clearly  state  the  purpose  of  your  survey? 

Once  you  are  satisfied  with  your  survey  form,  you  are  ready  to  actually  conduct  your  survey.  When 
you  have  completed  surveying  your  subjects,  tally  the  results. 

Were  your  predictions  for  the  results  of  the  survey  accurate?  What  did  you  learn  about  people’s 
attitudes  toward  your  issue? 
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Lesson  2:  Language  and  Identity 


Journal  Entry  Zt> 


Your  sense  of  self  is  very  closely  tied  to  your  ability  to  communicate  and  be 
understood.  Think  about  a time  when  you  felt  someone  did  not  understand 
you.  Why  couldn’t  they  understand  you?  How  did  you  feel?  What  did  you  do? 


No  one  likes  to  feel  left  out.  The  ability  to  communicate  with  others  and  have  them 
understand  what  you  are  telling  them  is  necessary  for  a sense  of  belonging.  What 
if  the  language  you  spoke  was  not  the  language  spoken  by  others  in  your  school  or 
community? 


For  many  Canadians,  English  is  not  their  first  language.  The  2001  census  revealed 
that  more  than  100  languages  were  recognized  by  Canadians  as  their  mother 
tongue.  Mother  tongue  was  defined  as  the  first  language  a person  learned  at 
home  in  childhood  and  still  understood  at  the  time  of 
the  census.  About  one  out  of  six  people  reported 
having  a mother  tongue  other  than  English  or 
Erench.  The  list  included  languages  such  as 
Chinese,  German,  Italian,  Ukrainian,  Dutch, 

Polish,  Punjabi,  and  Arabic.  Among  Aboriginal 
languages  reported  as  mother  tongue,  the 
three  largest  groups  were  Cree,  Inuktitut, 
and  O jibway. 


In  this  lesson  you  will  read  two  poems 
written  by  Canadians  whose  mother 
tongues  were  not  English.  “How  Eeel  1 
Do?”  and  “1  Lost  My  Talk”  are  personal 
poems.  Both  focus  on  people  learning 
to  speak  English  and  on  their  attitudes 
toward  learning  English.  As  you 
read  and  respond  to  the  poems, 
think  about  the  connection  between 
language  and  the  poets’  identities. 
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“How  Feel  I Do?” 


poetic  licence: 

a freedom 
traditionally  given 
to  poets  that  allows 
them  to  break 
rules  in  matters 
of  correctness  in 
order  to  create  a 
particular  effect 


The  first  poem  you  will  examine  is  “How  Feel  I Do?” 

The  author,  Jim  Wong-Chu,  is  a Vancouver-based  poet. 

Besides  writing  poetry,  he  has  edited  several  books  of 
poetry,  including 

• Swallowing  Clouds:  An  Anthology  ofChinese- 
Canadian  Poetry 

• Strike  the  Wok:  An  Anthology  of  Contemporary 
Chinese  Canadian  Fiction 

At  the  time  this  course  was  written,  Jim  Wong-Chu 
was  president  of  the  Asian  Writer’s  Workshop.  He  is  a 
strong  supporter  of  new  Canadian  writing  talent.  To 
learn  more  about  him,  go  to  the  Internet  and  use  your  j'mwong  chu 
favourite  search  engine  and  the  keywords  Jim  Wong-Chu. 

Turn  to  page  56  in  Crossroads  8 and  read  “How  Feel  I Do?” 

1 . In  this  poem,  Jim  Wong-Chu  is  writing  in  his  own  voice.  He  speaks  directly  to  a 
person  whose  mother  tongue  is  not  English.  What  impressions  do  you  form  of 
these  two  people? 

2.  Why  do  you  think  Jim  Wong-Chu  called  his  poem  “How  Feel  I Do?” 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  39. 
Punctuating  Poems 

Poets  have  freedom  to  play  with  the  rules  of  punctuation,  capitalization,  spelling, 
and  grammar.  This  is  known  as  poetic  licence. 

The  punctuation  in  a poem  can  guide  the  reader  to  pause  on  words  or  images  that 
the  poet  wants  to  emphasize.  As  well,  it  helps  the  reader  interpret  the  rhythm  of 
the  poem.  If  the  poet  does  not  use  any  punctuation  in  a poem,  the  arrangement  of 
words  on  the  page  may  then  help  the  reader  interpret  the  poem’s  message. 

3.  Jim  Wong-Chu  uses  almost  no  capitalization  and  punctuation.  If  “How  Feel 
I Do?”  were  rewritten  in  prose  form  with  conventional  capitalization  and 
punctuation,  would  the  message  be  more  effective?  Explain. 

Compare  your  response  with  the  one  on  page  39. 
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Portfolio  Item  1B> 


Listen  to  Nancy  Prasad’s  poem,  “You  Have  Two  Voices,”^  on  Track  2 of  your 
English  Language  Arts  8 Audio  CD  1.  How  does  the  person  in  this  poem 
compare  to  the  one  in  “How  Feel  I Do?”  Create  an  illustration  of  the  person 
in  the  poem  to  show  how  he  or  she  speaks  in  two  ways.  You  may  need  to 
listen  to  the  poem  several  times  before  you  begin  your  illustration. 


“I  Lost  My  Talk” 

The  second  poem  you  will  explore  is  “1  Lost  My  Talk”  by  Rita  Joe,  a Mi'kmaq  poet, 
educator,  and  spokesperson  for  Aboriginal  people. 

Rita  Joe  has  had  a hard  life.  The  daughter  of 
Joseph  and  Annie  Bernard,  she  was  born  in 
1932  on  the  Whycocomagh  Reserve  in  Cape 
Breton,  Nova  Scotia.  Her  mother  died  in 
1937,  and  her  father  died  in  1942.  She  was 
raised  by  foster  parents  in  several  homes. 

At  age  12,  she  moved  to  the  Shubenacadie 
Residential  School  in  Central  Nova  Scotia. 

After  she  left  the  residential  school,  she 
travelled  to  Boston  where  she  met  Frank 
Stephen  Joe.  At  the  age  of  21,  she  married 
him.  Together  they  raised  four  sons — two  of 
whom  were  adopted — and  six  daughters. 

You  have  likely  heard  of  residential  schools 
similar  to  the  one  Rita  Joe  attended. 

Children  at  these  schools  were  not 
allowed  to  speak  their  native  languages 
and  were  separated  from  their  families 
and  communities  for  ten  months  of  the 
year.  Many  children  who  attended  these 
residential  schools  learned  to  feel  ashamed 
of  their  Aboriginal  culture. 

Turn  to  page  57  of  Crossroads  8 and  read  “1  Lost  My  Talk.”  In  this  poem  Rita  Joe  is 
writing  in  her  own  voice. 

4.  Who  is  the  “you”  in  this  poem  that  Rita  Joe  is  addressing? 

5.  What  do  you  think  Rita  Joe  means  by  the  title  of  her  poem  “1  Lost  My  Talk”? 

6.  After  reading  this  poem,  what  are  your  impressions  of  Rita  Joe? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  39. 


BARRY  BERNARD  PHOTO 


‘ Nancy  Prasad,  “You  Have  Two  Voices,”  in  Sightlines  8 Audio  Pack.  2000.  Prentice  Hall-Pearson  Education 
Reproduced  by  permission  of  the  author  and  Pearson  Education  Canada. 
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You  can  learn  more  about  Rita  Joe  by  reading  her  biography  on  the  following 
website: 

http://collections.ic.gc.ca/craftspeople/Morefiles/Rita.htm 

This  site  also  includes  a selection  of  Rita  Joe’s  poetry. 


Journal  Entry  IE 


Do  question  2 on  page  58  of  Crossroads  8. 


Portj^olio  Item  20 


Write  a poem  of  your  own.  Select  an  emotion  (for  example,  pride,  anger, 
frustration,  sadness,  happiness,  elation)  to  use  as  a basis  of  your  poem. 
Write  down  as  many  words  or  phrases  as  you  can  think  of  that  evoke 
the  emotion  you  have  chosen  to  write  about.  Then  arrange  them  in  an 
appropriate  order  to  create  a poem.  Add  words  or  lines,  if  needed,  to 
enhance  the  message  of  your  poem.  Give  your  poem  a title. 

Or,  if  you  are  in  a small  group,  you  could  have  each  person  write,  on  a card, 
one  line  about  the  emotion  chosen.  Then  have  the  group  read  all  the  cards 
and  arrange  them  in  an  appropriate  order  to  create  a poem.  Add  words  or 
lines,  if  needed,  to  enhance  the  message  of  the  poem.  Give  the  poem  a title. 

Share  the  finished  poem  with  others. 


Go  to  page  7 of  Assignment  Booklet  2A  and  respond  to 
question  2 of  Section  2. 

- - -J) 


In  this  lesson  you  reflected  on  the 
relationship  between  language  and  identity. 
You  read  two  poems  that  focused  on  people 
learning  English  and  the  impact  it  had  on 
their  personal  identity.  In  the  next  lesson  you 
will  investigate  champions  as  role  models. 
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Glossary 

poetic  licence:  a freedom  traditionally  given  to  poets  that  allows  them  to  break  rules  in  matters  of 
correctness  in  order  to  create  a particular  effect 

Suggested  Responses 

1.  The  person  being  addressed  is  most  likely  a new  Canadian,  someone  whose  mother  tongue  is  not 
English.  The  person  is  nervous  and  afraid  to  speak  English.  The  speaker,  Jim  Wong-Chu,  is  very 
compassionate.  He  tries  to  make  the  other  person  comfortable.  He  smiles  warmly.  He  shares  his 
own  story;  he  himself  was  once  unskilled  in  English.  He  encourages  the  other  person  to  speak  by 
asking,  “How  do  you  feel?” 

2.  A person  who  is  learning  English  may  mix  up  words  and  say,  “How  feel  I do?”  The  title  is  a signal 
that  the  poem  deals  with  the  barriers  of  language  to  communication.  The  title  also  echoes  the  last 
line  of  the  poem. 

3.  Answers  will  vary.  Following  is  a sample  response: 

No,  the  poem  would  not  be  more  effective  if  it  were  rewritten  in  prose  with  conventional 
capitalization  and  punctuation.  The  poem  is  very  understandable  and  moving  in  its  present  form. 
By  writing  the  poem  without  conventional  capitalization  and  punctuation,  the  poet  adds  to  the 
image  of  someone  struggling  with  the  English  language. 

4.  The  “you”  in  the  poem  are  non-Aboriginal  citizens. 

5.  “I  Lost  My  Talk,”  the  title  of  the  poem,  suggests  that  when  the  poet  lost  the  use  of  her  language  and 
the  ability  to  communicate  in  her  mother  tongue,  she  lost  her  identity. 

6.  Responses  will  vary.  No  two  people  respond  exactly  the  same  way  to  a given  piece  of  literature. 
Each  person  brings  his  or  her  own  feelings  and  life  experiences  to  the  reading.  Following  is  one 
student’s  response: 

Rita  Joe  appears  to  be  a very  positive  person.  She  is  trying  to  build  a bridge  between  her  people 
and  the  rest  of  society.  She  recognizes  that  Aboriginal  people  are  a minority.  She  says,  “Your  way 
is  more  powerful.”  She  is  not  bitter  that  her  language  was  taken  away  from  her;  she  says,  “Let  me 
find  my  talk  / So  I can  teach  you  about  me.”  She  needs  her  “talk”  to  communicate  who  she  really 
is. 
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Lesson  3:  Champions  and  Role  Models 


What  does  it  mean  to  be  a champion?  Most  people  would  probably  define  a 
champion  as  an  individual  who  is  the  best  in  a particular  field  or  contest.  Think  of 
someone  who  you  consider  to  be  a champion.  Is  this  person  a sports  figure,  a world 
leader,  a rock  star,  or  someone  special  in  your  community?  What  is  it  that  makes 
this  person  a champion? 

No  matter  who  you  consider  to  be  a champion,  the  individual  has  qualities  that 
you  admire.  Perhaps  you  admire  a community  volunteer  because  of  his  or  her 
dedication  to  helping  others.  You  may  admire  a sports  figure  for  his  or  her  skill.  A 
performer  may  be  a champion  in  your  eyes  because  of  his  or  her  talent. 


Ms.  Elias:  Why  do  you  think  we  admire  champions? 

Megan:  I think  it’s  because  we  want  to  be  like  them. 

Jamal:  Does  that  mean  that  champions  are  role  models? 

Ms.  Elias:  Yes,  they  could  be.  A role  model  is  someone  regarded  by  you  as  an 

inspiration  for  the  sort  of  person  you  would  like  to  become.  A champion  could 
be  that  inspiration.  A role  model — or  champion — may  help  determine  your 
values  and  this  will  influence  who  you  are — your  identity. 


Journal  Entry  IF 


Who  is  your  role  model?  What  qualities  does  this  person  have  that  inspire 
you?  Do  you  consider  this  person  a champion  as  well  as  a role  model?  Why 
or  why  not?  Has  this  person  had  an  influence  on  who  you  are? 

Express  your  thoughts  in  a well-written  paragraph. 
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“Joy-riding” 


Ms.  Elias:  What  does  the  expression  joy-riding  mesin? 

Mario:  Joy-riding  usually  means  taking  a ride  for  pleasure  in  a car. 


Nellen:  Yes,  especially  if  the  car  is  stolen  and  driven  recklessly 

Ms.  Elias:  Correct,  but  in  the  story  you  are  about  to  read  the  expression  joy-riding  is 
used  in  a different  way  Turn  to  page  38  of  Crossroads  8 and  read  “Joy-riding”  to 
find  out  how  the  author  uses  this  term.  Remember  to  record  in  your  vocabulary 
log  any  other  new  terms  you  encounter. 


1.  Why  did  Jim  Naughton  call  his  story  “Joy-riding”? 

2.  Do  questions  1.  b.  and  1.  c.  on  page  51  of  Crossroads  8. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  44. 


Journal  Entry  iCi 


Do  question  1.  d.  on  page  51  of  Crossroads  8. 


Point  of  View 


point  of  view:  Every  story  is  told  from  someone’s  point  of  view,  whether  it  is  a character’s  or 

r the  writer’s.  If  the  story  is  told  from  the  point  of  view  of  a character  in  the  story, 

which  the  events  of  •'  , , , , , , , . . . 

a story  are  written  the  character  Can  only  reveal  what  he  or  she  knows  or  observes.  This  viewpoint 

is  comparable  to  a witness  describing  a traffic  accident.  The  witness  can  only 
reveal  what  he  or  she  has  seen.  If  the  story  is  told  from  the  writer’s  viewpoint,  the 
writer  has  the  opportunity  of  knowing  what  each  character  is  thinking  and  feeling. 
Occasionally,  a writer  reports  what  is  being  done  and  said  without  entering  the 
minds  of  any  of  the  characters.  The  point  of  view  determines  what  the  readers  know 
about  the  characters  in  a story. 
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dialogue:  the 
conversation 
between  two  or 
more  people 


r\ 


tag  phrase:  a 
phrase  that  tells 
the  reader  who  is 
speaking 

blocking:  an 
explanation  of  what 
the  speakers  are 
doing  as  they  speak 


The  point  of  view  from  which  a 
story  is  told  helps  shape  how  the 
readers  feel  about  the  thoughts  and 
actions  of  the  characters  in  the  story. 


In  “Joy-riding,”  the  author  has  chosen  to  tell  the  story  from  both  Kevin’s  point  of 
view  and  Peter’s  point  of  view.  In  the  story,  each  character’s  thoughts  are  printed  in 
italics.  The  reader  also  learns  about  each  character  from  their  conversations. 

3.  Skim  the  story  and  list  three  examples  of  thoughts  printed  in  italics. 

4.  Do  question  3 from  page  51  of  Crossroads  8. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  44. 

Portfolio  Item  lb 


Turn  to  page  52  of  Crossroads  8 and  complete  the  creative  writing  exercise 
outlined  in  question  4. 


Using  Dialogue 

Short  stories  usually  have  a lot  of  dialogue.  Dialogue  helps  bring  characters  to  life. 

Read  “Dialogue”  on  pages  122  and  123  of  your  English  Language  Arts  Handbook  to 
find  out  about  using  dialogue  in  stories. 

Readers  know  that  conversation  is  taking  place  in  a story  because  writers  use  the 
following  devices  to  indicate  dialogue: 

• The  words  of  each  new  speaker  appear  in  a different  paragraph  and  the 
speech  is  enclosed  in  quotation  marks. 

• Tag  phrases  (also  called  tag  lines)  are  used  to  show  who  is  speaking. 

• Blocking  may  be  used  so  that  the  reader  knows  what  the  characters  are  doing 
as  they  are  speaking. 

blocking  tag  phrase 

Ann  hopped  up  and  down  in  excitement.  “Come  and  see  the  monkey!”  she  shrieked. 
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5.  Consider  the  following  excerpt  from  the  story: 

“Mom,”  Peter  said  at  dinner,  “I  want  to  go  out  for  the  football  team.” 

His  mother  looked  up  from  her  Caesar  salad  with  an  expression  of 
exaggerated  horror.  “Think  of  your  hands!”  she  said. 

a.  What  tag  phrases  are  used  in  the  excerpt? 

b.  Identify  any  blocking  in  the  excerpt. 

6.  Authors  try  to  avoid  overusing  the  word  said  in  their  tag  lines.  Skim  through 
the  story  “Joy-riding”  and  identify  five  alternative  words  for  said  that  the  author 
uses  in  the  story. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  45. 

When  writing  dialogue,  place  quotation  marks  around  the  exact  words  of  a speaker. 
Other  punctuation  marks,  such  as  commas  or  exclamation  marks,  are  used  as 
necessary  to  separate  the  quotation  from  the  rest  of  the  sentence.  A quotation  may 
be  placed  at  the  beginning  or  at  the  end  of  a sentence.  The  quotation  may  also  be 
divided  within  the  sentence.  Look  at  the  following  examples: 

• That  night  at  dinner  his  mother  had  said,  “Mrs.  Kennedy  says  she  saw  you  on 
the  porch  this  afternoon.  I hope  you  weren’t  neglecting  your  music.” 

• “You  still  play  the  piano?”  he  asked. 

• “No,”  Peter  said.  “I  mean,  yes.  I used  to.” 

Turn  to  pages  23  and  24  of  your  English  Language  Arts  Handbook  and  read  the 
section  titled  “Direct  Quotations.”  Then  respond  to  the  following  question. 

7.  Rewrite  these  sentences  in  your  notebook.  Add  quotation  marks  and  other 
necessary  punctuation  to  make  the  sentences  correct. 

a.  Td  like  to  run  the  oval  track  with  my  new  friend  Peter  declared. 

b.  If  I win  this  race  Marie  said  to  her  coach  I qualify  for  the  district  race. 

c.  His  mother  asked  Are  you  practising  or  looking  out  the  front  window? 

d.  I like  playing  the  violin  Romesh  commented  but  Td  like  to  play  hockey  too. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  45. 


^ 

Go  to  page  8 of  Assignment  Booklet  2A  and  respond  to 
questions  3 to  5 of  Section  2. 

^ ■ J 
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Glossary 


blocking;  an  explanation  of  what  the  speakers 
are  doing  as  they  speak 


point  of  view;  the  position  from  which  the 
events  of  a story  are  written 


dialogue;  the  conversation  between  two  or 


tag  phrase;  a phrase  that  tells  the  reader  who  is 
speaking 


more  people 


Suggested  Responses 


1.  In  the  story,  Kevin  uses  the  word  joy-riding  to  express  the  exhilaration  he  felt  when  he  dug  deep 
and  came  up  big  in  the  race.  Jim  Naughton  uses  this  word  in  the  title  as  a clue  to  the  message  of 
the  story:  no  matter  what  the  pursuit,  people  get  great  satisfaction  out  of  doing  the  best  they  can. 
Kevin  got  joy  from  giving  his  all  in  racing.  Peter  found  joy  in  playing  the  piano  so  that  the  piece  felt 
and  sounded  ‘‘more  fluid,  more  powerful,  and  more  alive.” 

2.  Remember  that  each  reader  brings  his  or  her  own  interpretations  to  a story;  therefore,  there 
are  no  “right”  answers  to  these  questions.  You  should,  however,  provide  explanations  for  your 
interpretations.  The  following  are  examples  of  students’  responses. 

Question  1.  b.  from  Crossroads  8:  Kevin  seems  to  resist  becoming  the  best  that  he  can  be  because 
he  does  not  want  to  deal  with  the  pressure  and  expectations  that  would  go  with  being  the  best. 

He  is  also  afraid  of  losing  to  the  number  two  runner.  It  seems  as  if  Kevin  is  avoiding  the  issue.  He 
changes  his  mind  because  of  Peter’s  story  about  Mickey  Ray.  (“It  is  not  about  hitting  the  right  key 
at  the  right  time,”  Mickey  used  to  say.  “It  is  about  taking  this  baby  for  a ride.”) 

Question  1.  c.  from  Crossroads  8: 1 think  Peter  did  get  to  joy-ride  when  he  ran  with  Kevin.  He 
knew  he  was  not  “hitting  the  right  key  at  the  right  time,”  but  he  was  giving  running  his  best  effort 
and  enjoying  his  time  with  Kevin.  I think  at  the  end  of  the  story,  when  he  begins  to  play  “Your 
Feet’s  Too  Big,”  he  is  about  to  go  joy-riding. 

3.  Examples  of  thoughts  printed  in  italics  include  the  following: 

• lam  none  of  that  stiijf,  Peter  thought. 

• He  must  never  lose,  Peter  thought. 
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• Who  is  this  kid?  Kevin  asked  himself. 

• At  least  he’s  on  the  porch  today , Kevin  thought. 

You  may  have  chosen  others.  Do  you  think  this  method  of  showing  the  characters’  thoughts 
makes  it  easier  to  follow  the  story? 

4.  Question  3 from  Crossroads  8:  Responses  will  vary.  Perhaps  the  writer  chose  to  tell  the  story  from 
both  boys’  point  of  view  to  give  a more  equal  presentation  of  each  character.  This  way  you  see 
each  of  the  characters  through  his  own  eyes  as  well  as  through  the  eyes  of  the  other  character. 

Did  you  explain  clearly  why  using  two  points  of  view  makes  reading  the  story  easier — or  harder — 
to  follow? 

5.  a.  The  tag  phrase  in  the  first  paragraph  of  the  excerpt  is  Peter  said  at  dinner.  The  tag  phrase  in  the 

second  paragraph  is  she  said. 

b.  His  mother  looked  up  from  her  Caesar  salad  with  an  expression  of  exaggerated  horror  is  an 
example  of  blocking. 

6.  Answers  will  vary.  Alternative  words  for  said  used  in  the  story  include  the  following:  lied,  replied, 
asked,  called,  blurted,  continued,  and  barked.  You  may  have  others. 

7.  a.  “I’d  like  to  run  the  oval  track  with  my  new  friend  "Peter  declared. 

b.  “If  I win  this  race,”  Marie  said  to  her  coach,  “I  qualify  for  the  district  race.” 

c.  His  mother  asked,  “Are  you  practising  or  looking  out  the  front  window?” 

d.  “I  like  playing  the  violin,”  Romesh  commented,  “but  I’d  like  to  play  hockey  too.” 
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Lesson  4:  Fables  and  Self-Image 


Think  about  the  stories  you  read  as  a child.  One  childhood 
favourite  is  The  Little  Engine  that  Could.  In  this  story  the  Little 
Engine  puffed  and  chugged  its  way  over  the  mountain  chanting 
the  refrain,  “I  think  I can,  I think  I can.”  The  Little  Engine  that 
fable:  a very  short  Could  was  first  published  in  1930  and  is  a modern-day  fable 

story  that  is  meant  about  determination  and  positive  thinking, 

to  illustrate  a point 
or  teach  a lesson 

Fables  are  told  in  cultures  all  over  the  world.  The  oldest 
known  fables  come  from  India  and  can  be  traced  as  far  back 
as  1500  BC.  The  most  famous  of  all  fable  tellers  was  the 
Greek  slave  Aesop,  who  lived  from  about  620  BC  to  560  BC. 

Most  of  Aesop’s  fables  feature  animals  that  have  human  characteristics.  For 
example,  grasshoppers  are  depicted  as  lazy,  whereas  ants  are  hardworking.  A few  of 
Aesop’s  stories  contain  human  characters.  These  characters  are,  however,  generally 
treated  in  an  impersonal  manner  and  never  given  human  names.  They  represent 
human  qualities  or  traits  rather  than  individuals. 

While  Aesop’s  fables  are  entertaining,  they  were  intended  to  teach  rules  of  conduct. 
Following  are  some  examples  of  Aesop’s  fables.  Read  these  fables  and  answer  the 
questions  that  come  after  them. 


The  Hare  and  the  Tortoise 

One  day  long  ago, 
a Hare  ridiculed 
the  short  feet  and 
slow  pace  of  the 
Tortoise.  The  Tortoise 
challenged  the  Hare  to  a 
race.  On  the  day  of  the  race, 
the  two  began  side  by  side.  The  Hare 
started  off  quickly  and  was  soon  far  out  in 
front.  The  Tortoise  crawled  with  a slow,  steady 
pace  along  the  course.  Believing  it  was  impossible 
for  the  Tortoise  to  win,  the  Hare  decided  to  stop  and  take  a nap.  Meanwhile, 
the  Tortoise  plodded  on  and  plodded  on.  Wlien  the  Hare  awoke,  he  saw 
the  Tortoise  nearing  the  finish  line.  The  Hare  ran  as  fast  as  he  could,  but  he 
could  not  catch  up  in  time  to  win  the  race. 
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The  North  Wind  and  the  Sun 


A dispute  arose  between  the  North  Wind  and  the 
Sun.  Each  claimed  to  be  more  powerful  than  the 
other.  They  agreed  to  a contest — the  winner  would 
be  whoever  could  make  a Traveller  take 
off  his  cloak.  The  Sun  retired 
behind  a cloud  and  the  North 
Wind  tried  his  power  first. 

He  blew  with  all  his  might, 
but  the  Traveller  responded 
by  wrapping  his  cloak  even 
more  tightly.  When  it  was  the 
Sun’s  turn,  she  beamed  gently  upon  the  Traveller. 

The  Traveller,  warmed  by  the  Sun’s  rays,  unclasped  his 

cloak  and  walked  on  with  it  hanging  loosely  about  his  shoulders.  Then  the 

Sun  shone  even  more  brightly,  and  the  Traveller  happily  took  off  his  cloak. 


The  Fox  and  the  Crane 


At  one  time  the  Fox  and  the  Crane  were  good  friends. 
One  day,  the  Fox  invited  the  Crane  to  dinner,  and 
a joke,  served  soup  in  a very  shallow  dish.  The 
could  easily  lap  up  the  soup,  but  the  Crane  could 
only  wet  the  end  of  her  long  bill  in  the  soup.  The 
Crane’s  difficulty  in  eating  gave  the  Fox  much 
amusement. 


In  return,  the  Crane  invited  the  Fox  for 
dinner  a few  days  later.  The  Crane  served 
the  dinner  in  a very  long-necked  jar 
with  a narrow  mouth.  The  Crane  easily 
ate  from  the  jar,  but  the  Fox  could  not 
insert  his  snout  and  left  the  meal  as 
hungry  as  when  he  began. 


1.  Aesop  used  non-human  characters  to  represent  human  emotions  and 

behaviour.  What  human  emotions  or  behaviours  are  illustrated  in  each  of  the 
following  fables? 

a.  The  Hare  and  the  Tortoise 

b.  The  North  Wind  and  the  Sun 

c.  The  Fox  and  the  Crane 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  50. 
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cliche:  a trite 
or  overused 
expression 


Fable  writers  usually  do  not  state  their  story’s  moral.  They  expect  listeners  to  guess 
the  moral  themselves.  Many  of  Aesop’s  fables  are  associated  with  morals  that  have 
become  cliches  today.  For  example,  the  moral  of  The  Hare  and  the  Tortoise — slow 
but  steady  wins  the  race — is  a well-known  expression. 

2.  Match  each  of  the  following  fables  with  a corresponding  cliche.  Note:  You  may 
need  to  do  some  research.  These  websites  have  a collection  of  Aesop’s  fables. 

http://wAvw.literature.org/authors/aesop/fables/index.html 

http://etext.lib.\drginia.edu/toc/modeng/public/AesFabl.html 

Fables 


a.  The  North  Wind  and  the  Sun 

b.  The  Fox  and  the  Crane 

c.  The  Fox  and  the  Goat 

d.  The  Milk- Woman  and  Her  Pail 

e.  The  Ant  and  the  Dove 

Cliches 

i.  Look  before  you  leap. 

ii.  Don’t  count  your  chickens  before  they’re  hatched. 

iii.  One  good  turn  deserves  another. 

iv.  One  bad  turn  deserves  another. 

V.  Persuasion  is  better  than  force. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  50. 

“Feathers  in  the  Wind” 


Have  you  ever  played  the  game  gossip?  In  this  game,  a group  of  people  sit  in  a 
circle.  One  person  whispers  a message  to  the  next  person,  who  whispers  it  to  the 
next  one,  and  so  on.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  other  players  do  not  hear  what  is 
being  whispered.  The  last  person  to  receive  the  message  tells  the  group  what  it  is  he 
or  she  heard.  As  the  message  goes  around  the  circle,  it  usually  changes  dramatically. 
The  end  result  can  be  very  funny. 

The  game  of  gossip  can  be  very  amusing,  but  wbat  happens  when  people  gossip 
in  real  life?  Do  the  messages  change  as  people  repeat  them?  What  is  the  impact  on 
people  when  that  happens? 


I’urn  to  page  53  in  Crossroads  8 and  preview  the  fable  “Feathers  in  the  Wind.’’  Look 
at  the  title,  the  question  above  the  title,  and  the  illustration.  Think  about  how  all 
three  might  come  together  in  a story.  Now  read  the  story  to  see  if  your  predictions 
are  accurate.  Again,  record  in  your  vocabulary  log  any  unfamiliar  terms  you 
encounter. 
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3.  Do  questions  1.  a.,  1.  b.,  1.  e.,  and  1.  f.  on  page  55  of  Crossroads  8. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  50. 

Elements  of  Fables 

Although  fables  have  been  told  in  many  different  times  in  cultures  all  over  the 

world,  they  have  some  common  elements.  These  elements  include  the  following: 

• Characters,  Characters  are  familiar;  for  example,  a wise  elder,  a greedy  or 
foolish  person,  or  a kindly  king.  Characters  are  often  animals  that  have 
human  qualities. 

• Setting,  The  setting  is  usually  an  unspecified  time  and  place;  for  example, 
long  ago  or  in  a far  away  land. 

• Beginning,  The  beginning  introduces  the  setting,  the  main  character,  and  the 
problem  or  situation  in  which  the  characters  find  themselves. 

• Middle,  This  part  explains  what  the  problem  is  and  how  the  characters  try  to 
solve  it. 

• End,  The  problem  is  solved  and  the  lesson  to  be  learned  may  be  given. 

• Title,  The  title  reflects  the  characters  or  an  important  symbol. 

4.  Do  question  2 on  page  55  of  Crossroads  8.  Use  the  preceding  information  about 

the  elements  of  fables  as  a guide  for  creating  your  fable.  You  will  be  asked  to 

submit  your  fable  as  part  of  your  assignment  for  Assignment  Booklet  2A. 

For  helpful  comments,  refer  to  page  50. 
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Glossary 


cliche:  a trite  or  overused  expression 


fable:  a very  short  story  that  is  meant  to  illustrate 
a point  or  teach  a lesson 


Suggested  Responses 


1.  a.  The  Hare  represents  people  who  are  capable  but  overconfident.  The  Tortoise  represents 

people  who  are  steady  and  reliable. 

b.  The  North  Wind  represents  people  who  use  force  to  make  others  do  something  against  their 
will.  The  Sun  represents  people  who  use  persuasion  to  convince  people  to  do  something 
willingly. 

c.  The  Fox  represents  people  who  play  jokes  on  their  friends.  The  Crane  represents  people  who 
find  ways  to  repay  a joker. 

2.  a.  V b.  iv  c.  i d.  ii  e.  iii 

3.  Question  1.  a.  from  Crossroads  8:  Rumour  most  likely  spread  the  information  about  his 
neighbour  in  order  to  feel  important. 

Question  1.  b.  from  Crossroads  8:  Rumour  learned  that  spreading  gossip  was  hurtful.  He  learned 
this  from  the  wise  woman  who  gave  him  a task  to  help  him  see  the  harm  caused  by  the  gossip.  He 
scattered  the  feathers  and  then  tried  unsuccessfully  to  gather  them  up  again. 

Question  1.  e.  from  Crossroads  8:  Rumours  are  tales  spread  about  people  by  other  people.  They 
get  started  when  one  person  repeats  information  about  another  vyithout  verifying  if  it  is  true. 
Individuals  may  spread  rumours  to  feel  important  or  to  deliberately  hurt  another  person. 

Question  1.  f.  from  Crossroads  8:  Responses  will  be  personal.  If  you  have  been  the  subject  of  a 
rumour,  you  probably  felt  deeply  hurt  and  very  upset.  It  could  destroy  your  self-confidence. 

4.  Question  2 from  Crossroads  8:  Use  the  following  checklist  to  ensure  your  fable  is  effective: 

• Does  your  beginning  introduce  the  setting,  the  main  character,  and  the  problem? 

• Does  the  middle  explain  the  problem  and  how  the  characters  try  to  resolve  it? 

• Is  the  problem  resolved  at  the  end?  What  is  the  lesson  to  be  learned? 

• Does  your  title  reflect  the  characters  or  an  important  symbol? 

• Have  you  edited  your  fable  for  matters  of  correctness? 
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[ ((section  2 Conclusion 


How  do  you  know  who  you  are  and  what  you  should  do? 
In  this  section  you  examined  a variety  of  texts  that 
explored  this  question. 


In  Lesson  1 you  read  a magazine  article  that 
examined  the  relationship  of  appearance 
and  self-esteem.  The  article,  which  was 
based  on  the  results  of  a survey,  explored 
thoughts  on  body  image  and  self-esteem. 
The  writer  included  suggestions  on  ways 
to  build  self-confidence.  You  were  given 
instructions  on  how  to  conduct  a survey, 
and  you  applied  these  instructions  by 
conducting  your  own  survey  on  an  issue 
that  concerns  you. 


In  Lesson  2 you  responded  to  and  compared 
two  personal  poems  that  focused  on  the 
connection  between  an  individual’s  language 
and  his  or  her  identity.  You  discovered 
how  poets  use  poetic  licence  to  help 
communicate  their  messages. 


In  Lesson  3 you  read  a short  story  about  two  boys  who  strike  up  an  odd  friendship  and  learn  lessons 
about  personal  best,  champions,  and  taking  control  of  one’s  life.  You  explored  how  point  of  view  and 
dialogue  can  be  used  to  reveal  the  characters  in  a short  story.  As  well,  you  practised  punctuating 
dialogue  correctly. 


In  Lesson  4 you  read  a modern  fable  that  taught  how  gossip  affects  self-image.  You  learned  about  the 
elements  of  a fable  and  you  wrote  your  own  fable. 


You  have  been  exploring  the  more  serious  side  of  self-image.  In  the  next  section  you  will  examine 
self-image  from  the  lighter  side. 
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[ ((  Lighter  Side 


Think  about  the  last  time  you  laughed  with  your 
friends.  How  did  you  feel  afterwards?  Some  say  that 
laughing  is  good  for  your  health;  it  certainly  makes 
you  feel  better.  Many  teens  find  that  using  humour 
is  a good  way  of  working  through  difficult  or  painful 
experiences  and  coming  to  terms  with  them. 

In  this  section  you  will  explore  a variety  of  texts 
that  use  a sense  of  humour  to  approach  serious 
issues.  First,  you  will  look  into  a poetic  mirror  to 
reflect  on  who  you  are.  Next,  you  will  explore  how 
body  language  is  used  to  send  messages.  Then  you 
will  read  two  different  texts — a comic  strip  and  a 
humorous  newspaper  column — that  use  humour 
to  convey  their  messages.  In  the  last  lesson  you 
will  explore  different  versions  of  the  fairy  tale 
Cinderella.  In  working  through  the  lessons  in 
this  section,  you  will  compare  poetry,  respond  to 
photographs,  create  a comic  strip,  review  parts  of 
speech,  and  examine  different  interpretations  of 
the  same  story. 

The  texts  that  you  explore  and  respond  to  in  this 
section  will  provide  you  with  a sample  of  ways 
that  humour  can  be  used  to  express  thoughts  and 
feelings  about  more  serious  issues.  It  is  hoped  that 
in  exploring  and  reflecting  on  these  texts,  you  will 
be  able  to  see  the  lighter  side  of  your  self-image. 
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When  you  look  in  the  mirror,  do  you  like  what  you  see?  Do  you  find  yourself 
comparing  your  looks  and  abilities  to  others?  Before  the  development  of  science 
explained  such  strange  things  as  why  mirrors  show  our  reflections,  ancient  people 
reasoned  that  a reflection  was  part  of  their  soul.  If  someone  broke  a mirror,  people 
believed  that  the  soul  was  harmed.  Today,  gazing  into  a mirror  can  be  a symbol  of 
self-reflection — peering  deep  within  yourself  and  seeing  your  inner  self. 


“Conversation  with  Myself’ 

Do  you  ever  stare  at  yourself  in  the  mirror?  What  do  you  think  about?  Turn  to 
page  66  of  Crossroads  8 and  read  the  poem  “Conversation  with  Myself.”  If  you 
encounter  any  unfamiliar  words  in  the  poem,  include  these  words  in  your 
vocabulary  log. 


1.  a.  What  are  the  two  questions  asked  by  the  face  in  the  mirror? 
b.  What  statement  does  the  face  in  the  mirror  make  next? 

2.  What  is  the  response  of  the  speaker  to  these  questions  and  statement? 

3.  Did  the  ending  to  the  poem  surprise  you?  Explain. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  56. 


Journal  Entry  IH 


Answer  question  1 on  page  67  of  Crossroads  8. 
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lyric  poem:  any 
short  poem  that 
has  one  speaker 
telling  the  reader 
about  his  or  her 
feelings  or  thoughts 


persona:  a fictional 
narrator  or  speaker 


tone:  the  author’s 
attitude  or  feeling 
about  the  subject 
and  the  reader 


Ms.  Elias:  “Conversation  with  Myself”  is  a lyric  poem.  Think  about  whose  voice  you 
hear  in  the  poem.  Who  is  the  speaker? 

Peter:  I don’t  understand.  Isn’t  the  speaker  the  poet  Eve  Merriam? 

Ms.  Elias:  Don’t  assume  the  speaker  is  the  poet.  Sometimes  a poet  speaks  in  his  or 
her  own  voice.  But  often  a writer  takes  on  a persona.  It  may  reflect  some  aspect 
of  the  writer,  but  the  persona  can  be  completely  different  from  the  writer. 

Jamal:  The  photograph  beside  the  poem  shows  a young  girl  looking  into  a mirror, 
so  the  speaker  must  be  a girl.  Right? 

Ms.  Elias:  The  editors  of  Crossroads  8 chose  this  photo  to  illustrate  the  poem, 
but  the  speaker  could  be  any  young  boy  or  girl.  The  poem  does  not  actually 
mention  the  speaker’s  gender. 

Annette:  Oh,  I get  what  you’re  saying.  Writers  often  use  the  pronoun  / when  telling 
a story.  I can  see  that  poets  can  use  a similar  approach. 

Ms.  Elias:  Now  that  you  have  thought  about  the  speaker  of  the  poem,  I have  one 
more  question.  What  is  the  tone  of  the  poem? 

Peter:  I think  the  tone  changes  in  the  poem.  The  first  part  of  the  poem  is  serious  as 
the  speaker  looks  in  the  mirror.  The  speaker  considers  two  difficult  questions. 
Then  the  speaker  becomes  afraid  and  uncertain  about  the  future.  Finally,  the 
speaker’s  attitude  is  defiant. 

Ms.  Elias:  Yes,  the  contrast  between  these  attitudes  creates  a twist  at  the  end.  As  a 
result,  you  may  have  found  the  contrast  amusing — much  like  the  reaction  you 
have  when  you  read  the  punch  line  in  a comic  strip. 

4.  View  the  photograph  that  accompanies  the  poem.  Then  answer  the  following 
questions: 

a.  What  part  of  the  poem  does  the  photograph  represent? 

b.  How  does  the  photograph  make  you  feel?  Wliy? 
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5.  Consider  the  following  photograph.  Suppose  that  the  editors  of  Crossroads  8 
had  chosen  this  photo  to  represent  the  poem  “Conversation  with  Myself.” 


a.  What  part  of  the  poem  does  this  photo  represent? 

b.  How  does  this  photo  make  you  feel?  Explain? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  56. 


Go  to  page  1 of  Assignment  Booklet  2B  and  respond  to 
questions  1 and  2 of  Section  3. 


m this  lesson  you  read  the  poem 
"Conversation  with  Myself."  You  considered 
persona  and  tone  in  lyric  poetry.  You  also 
reflected  on  how  photographs  can  illustrate 
the  ideas  in  a piece  of  literature. 
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Glossary 


lyric  poem:  any  short  poem  that  has  one  tone:  the  author’s  attitude  or  feeling  about  the 

speaker  telling  the  reader  about  his  or  her  subject  and  the  reader 

feelings  or  thoughts 

persona:  a fictional  narrator  or  speaker 

Suggested  Responses 

1.  a.  The  face  in  the  mirror  asks  “Who  are  you?”  and  “Who  will  you  become?” 
b.  The  face  then  makes  the  statement,  “You  don’t  even  know.” 

2.  At  first  the  speaker  feels  ashamed  and  agrees  with  the  face  in  the  mirror.  Then  the  speaker  is 
defiant  and  sticks  out  his  or  her  tongue. 

3.  Responses  will  vary.  Following  is  one  student’s  reaction  to  the  ending  of  the  poem: 

Yes,  the  ending  is  a surprise.  The  poem  is  dealing  with  a serious  issue;  then  suddenly  the  speaker 
acts  in  a childish  and  amusing  way.  This  breaks  the  solemn  mood. 

4.  a.  The  photograph  represents  the  first  part  of  the  poem  when  the  speaker  is  reflective  and 

wondering  about  the  future. 

b.  The  photo  makes  the  viewer  feel  fearful  and  unsure.  The  girl’s  somber  expression  and  the  dark 
colours  in  the  photograph  contribute  to  this  feeling. 

5.  a.  The  photograph  represents  the  last  part  of  the  poem  when  the  speaker  defiantly  sticks  out  his 

or  her  tongue. 

b.  The  photo  makes  the  viewer  feel  light-hearted.  The  girl’s  expression  is  playful  and  her  eyes 
seem  to  be  mischievous. 
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body  language: 

gesture,  attitude, 
and  position  of  the 
body  used  as  silent 
communication 


Have  you  ever  noticed  how  important  body  language  is  in  conversations?  Research 
suggests  that  non-verbal  (not  involving  words)  communication  is  more  important 
in  understanding  conversation  than  words  alone.  Non-verbal  communication 
includes  facial  expressions,  tone  of  voice,  gestures,  and  eye  contact. 


DID  YOU  KNOW? 

In  his  book,  Silent  Messages,  Professor  Albert  Mehrabian  gives  the  following 
percentages  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  non-verbal  communication: 

• Body  language  accounts  for  55  percent  of  the  message. 

• How  the  words  are  said  accounts  for  38  percent  of  the  message. 

• The  actual  words  account  for  only  7 percent  of  the  message. 


While  verbal  communication  tends  to  reveal  what  you  are  thinking,  non-verbal 
communication  is  more  likely  to  reveal  your  feelings.  For  example,  if  you  wanted  to 
express  your  opinion  on  school  uniforms,  you  might  want  to  use  verbal  language. 
When  you  want  to  show  how  you  feel  about  it,  however,  you  would  probably  do  so 
with  body  language. 

1.  If  you  wanted  to  show  your  boredom  with  a topic,  what  might  you  do? 
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2.  Body  language  can  be  difficult  to  interpret  because  the  same  physical  sign  may 
mean  different  things.  If  a person  yawns,  what  might  this  mean? 

3.  People’s  eyes,  eyebrows,  and  mouth  communicate  many  feelings.  Look  at  the 
people  in  the  following  photographs.  What  can  you  say  about  these  people 
based  on  their  gestures  and  facial  expressions? 
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Now  think  about  how  words  are  said.  People’s  breathing  patterns  and  tone  of  voice 
influence  their  messages.  For  example,  when  people  are  feeling  defensive,  their 
speech  is  often  abrupt. 

4.  Describe  the  emotions  you  associate  with  each  of  the  following: 

a.  The  person’s  speech  is  slow  and  takes  on  a monotone  quality. 

b.  The  person’s  speech  is  more  rapid  and  his  or  her  voice  rises. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  65. 

Silence  and  near  silence  are  also  forms  of  communication.  Even  if  you  are  not 
talking  you  are  still  saying  something. 

You  are  always  communicating  some  kind  of  message.  When  the  listener  in  a 
conversation  is  silent,  except  for  small  sounds  like  “Mmm”  and  “Ahh,”  the  speaker 
is  encouraged  to  continue  speaking.  A prolonged  silence  when  someone  expects 
you  to  speak  often  expresses  disagreement — in  fact,  quite  strongly. 

“You  Should  Wear  Khakis  with  That” 

Cartoonists  often  use  body  language  to  help  convey  their  messages.  Characters  may 
display  exaggerated  gestures  of  expressions  that  emphasize  the  communication. 


Look  through  some  comic  strips 
to  see  how  body  language  is 
used  to  help  convey  the  message. 


You  are  about  to  read  a comic  strip  that  examines  the  issue  of  self-image.  As  you 
read,  watch  for  examples  of  non-verbcd  communication. 

Turn  to  pages  28  and  29  of  Crossroads  8 and  read  “You  Should  Wear  Khakis  with 
That.’’  This  is  one  episode  of  the  comic  strip  Zits,  which  appears  in  many  daily 
newspapers. 

5.  What  techniques  are  used  in  the  comic  strip  to  show  that  Jeremy  is  upset  when 
his  mother  gives  him  fashion  advice? 

Compare  your  response  with  the  one  on  page  65. 
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Why  do  you  think  Jeremy  is  willing  to  take  his  friend's  advice  but  not  his 
mother’s?  Jeremy  states,  “Messing  with  a guy’s  clothes  is  like  messing  with  the 
very  essence  of  his  identity!”  Do  you  agree?  Why  or  why  not? 


“You  Should  Wear  Khakis  with  That”  features  fifteen-year-old  Jeremy  Duncan, 
his  family,  and  friends.  Zits  is  a collaborative  effort  between  Jerry  Scott  and  Jim 
Borgman.  Jerry  Scott  comes  up  with  most  of  the  gags,  and  Jim  Borgman  draws  the 
comic  strip. 

Read  the  following  interview  with  the  creators  of  Zits,  which  appeared  in  the 
magazine  Guideposts  for  Teens  in  2002. 


GP4T:  Why  did  you  call  this  strip  Zits'? 

Jerry:  It  was  actually  the  result  of  a wisecrack  I made.  Jim  and  I were  on  the 
phone  with  our  editor.  Jay  Kennedy  (he  had  called  to  try  to  get  us  focused 
on  picking  a name  for  the  strip).  Jay  was  explaining  that  the  title  had  to  be 
short,  punchy,  and  immediately  remind  the  reader  that  the  strip  is  about  a 
teenager.  I said,  “Why  don’t  we  just  call  it  Zits?"  Big  laughs,  then  a nervous 
pause.  Jay  explained  that  we  couldn’t  actually  call  a comic  strip  Zits  because 
. . . well,  just  because  it  wasn’t  very  polite.  And  that,  well,  comic  strips  had  to 
have  “polite”  titles,  because,  well . . . just  because  they  always  do.  And  that’s 
why  it’s  called  Zits\ 

GP4T:  What  happens  if  you  and  Jim  disagree  about  a strip  idea? 

Jerry:  I don’t  know — it  hasn’t  really  happened.  Often  we’ll  have  different 
ideas  on  how  to  make  a particular  strip  funnier  or  better,  and  we’ll  try 
different  solutions,  tossing  different  versions  of  the  same  strip  back  and 
forth.  Those  aren’t  so  much  disagreements  as  they  are  opportunities.  I think 
the  best  work  often  comes  out  of  those  situations. 

GP4T:  Will  Jeremy  ever  grow  up,  or  will  he  stay  15  forever? 

Jerry:  Jeremy  will  probably  always  be  a 15-year-old.  Fifteen  is  a unique 
age,  when  you’re  aware  of  all  the  things  the  world  can  offer,  but  still  within 
the  gravitational  pull  of  your  parents.  A driver’s  license  is  a major  step  in 
gaining  independence  as  a teen,  and  at  15  it’s  tantalizingly  close,  but  still 
agonizingly  out  of  reach.  We  shot  for  the  most  angst-ridden  time  of  life  we 
could  remember. 
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GP4T:  Where  do  you  get  your  ideas? 


Jerry:  Most  of  the  ideas  for  Zits  come  from  me  sitting  on  the  couch 
daydreaming,  and  a lot  of  them  come  out  of  conversations  that  Jim  and  I 
have  on  weekday  mornings.  Often  a funny  word  or  phrase  becomes  a strip 
or  even  a series  of  strips.  We  try  to  infuse  a lot  of  emotion  into  Zits,  and  that 
generally  just  comes  from  our  memories  of  being  teenagers. 

GP4T:  How  do  you  keep  up  with  what's  “in”  with  teens? 

Jerry:  We  don’t  try  to  keep  up  with  what’s  going  on  with  teens  in  the  sense 
of  slang  or  trends.  What  would  be  more  embarrassing  than  a couple  of 
middle-aged  guys  trying  to  act  like  they  know  what  teenagers  think  is  cool? 
We  concentrate  on  relationships  with  friends  and  parents — two  things  that 
never  change.  We  recently  got  a fan  letter  from  a woman  who  said  that  she 
enjoyed  Zits  because  Jeremy  acts  just  like  her  brother  did  when  he  was  a 
teenager.  Later  in  the  letter  she  mentioned  that  her  brother  is  75  years  old! 


To  read  Zits  comic  strips  online,  visit  the  following  website: 

http://www.kingfeatures.com/features/comics/zits/about.htm 


Think  of  a situation  you’ve  experienced  that  is  similar  to  the  one  depicted  in 
the  comic  strip.  Develop  a dialogue  focusing  on  the  experience.  Role-play 
the  dialogue  with  a partner. 


Mr.  Channer:  Do  you  think  Jeremy’s  mother  was  really  trying  to  take  something 
away  from  his  identity  by  telling  him  how  to  dress? 


' “Meet  the  Faces  Behind  ‘Zits’,”  n.d.,  <http://gp4teens.com/rulaughing/Article.asp?ID=444&Type=37>  (12  May 
2004).  Reproduced  hy  permission  of  King  Features  Syndicate,  Inc. 
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Megan : No,  she  was  likely  just  giving  him  a fashion  tip,  but  it  probably  made  him 
feel  like  he  was  a little  kid  because  his  mother  was  telling  him  what  to  wear. 

Peter:  It  would  be  worse  if  she  shopped  for  his  clothes  for  him! 

Mr.  Channer:  Funny  you  should  bring  that  up.  The  text  you  are  going  to  read  next 
deals  with  that  very  issue — a teen,  his  parent,  and  shopping. 

“Richard  Speaks!” 

Canadian  journalist  Gary  Lautens  (1928-1992)  was  well-known  for  his  newspaper 
columns,  which  often  described  the  issues  encountered  in  raising  a young  family. 
Through  his  columns,  his  readers  got  to  know  Lautens’  family — sons  Stephen  and 
Richard,  and  wife  Jackie. 

The  column  that  follows  involves  Gary  Lautens  and  his  thirteen-year-old  son 
Richard. 


Richard  Speaks! 

Cary  Lautens 

Our  Richard  is  thirteen  and  I’ve  come  to  a landmark  decision:  He’s  now  old 
enough  to  talk  directly  to  clerks  in  stores. 

As  any  parent  will  immediately  realize,  it’s  another  watershed  in  our  lives. 

Up  until  last  Saturday,  the  “baby”  in  our  family  always  conversed  with 
salespersons  through  his  mother  or  father. 

Of  course  there’s  nothing  wrong  with  his  voice  and  he  does  have  a tongue. 

But  traditionally  that’s  how  it’s  done.  In  the  presence  of  a parent,  children 
and  clerks  never  speak  to  each  other. 

On  the  weekend,  however,  I took  Richard  to  the  neighbourhood  department 
store  for  a pair  of  slippers.  We  went  straight  to  the  shoe  section. 

“Yes?”  the  clerk  asked. 

“My  son  needs  a pair  of  slippers,”  I informed  the  clerk. 

“What  size?”  he  asked  me. 


“What  size  do  you  take?”  I asked  Richard,  who  was  standing  right  beside  me. 
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“I  think  about  an  eight/'  Richard  stated. 

I looked  at  the  clerk.  “About  an  eight.” 

“What  colour  slipper  would  you  like?”  was  this  next  question. 

“What  colour,  Richard?”  I inquired. 

“Blue,”  Richard  answered  smartly. 

“Blue,”  I told  the  clerk. 

“Any  particular  style?”  the  clerk  asked  me. 

“Any  particular  style?”  I demanded  of  my  son. 

“No,  just  as  long  as  they  don’t  have  slippery  soles  and  won’t  mark  the  floor,” 
Richard  said. 

“No,”  I responded  to  the  clerk,  “just  as  long  as  they  don’t  have  slippery  soles 
and  won’t  mark  the  floor.” 

The  clerk  nodded  and  went  into  the  back  room,  returning  in  a moment  or 
two  with  several  boxes  of  slippers.  He  slipped  one  on  Richard’s  foot. 

“How  is  that  for  fit?’  he  asked. 

“How  is  that  for  fit?”  I relayed  to  Richard. 

“It’s  a little  tight,”  Richard  commented. 

“It’s  a little  tight,”  I informed  the  salesman. 

The  clerk  slipped  it  off.  “Will  he  be  wearing  socks  with  the  slippers?  Those 
are  pretty  heavy  socks  he  has  on,”  he  commented. 

“Will  you  be  wearing  socks  with  the  slippers?  Those  are  pretty  heavy  socks 
you  have  on,”  I passed  on  to  Richard. 

“I  like  heavy  socks,”  Richard  stated. 

“He  likes  heavy  socks,”  I repeated. 

“We’ll  try  a half-size  larger,”  the  clerk  suggested.  “How’s  this?”  he  asked  me 
after  putting  it  on  Richard’s  foot. 
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How’s . . . 


watershed:  a 
critical  point  that 
marks  a division  or 
a change  of  course; 
a turning  point 


I broke  in  mid-sentence.  I looked  at  Richard — 57  kg,  taller  than  his  mother 
at  168  cm — and  I made  the  breakthrough. 

“Richard,  you  tell  the  clerk,”  I said.  “You  two  can  talk  to  each  other.” 

Richard  was  taken  aback  but  he  looked  at  the  clerk  and  said,  “Fine.” 

“Better  try  the  other  one,”  the  clerk  advised  Richard  directly. 

Within  five  minutes  it  was  all  over,  and  it  didn’t  sound  as  if  the  sale  were 
taking  place  in  an  echo  chamber. 

It’s  the  end  of  an  era,  I guess. 

Next  time  we’re  at  a restaurant.  I’ll  even  have  to  let  Richard  give  his  own 
order  to  the  waiter.  That’s  the  ultimate.  I just  hope  he  takes  the  hint  if,  when 
he  orders  the  $12.95  filet,  he  feels  a kick  under  the  table. 


6.  In  “Richard  Speaks!”  Gary  Tautens  states,  “As  any  parent  will  immediately 
realize,  it’s  another  watershed  in  our  lives.”  In  what  way  was  this  trip  to  the  shoe 
store  a watershed  moment? 

7.  a.  What  effect  might  “speaking  for  Richard”  have  on  Richard’s  self-image? 

b.  What  action  did  Gary  Tautens  take  that  would  boost  Richard’s  self-esteem? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  65. 


In  this  lesson  you  investigated  how  people  use  body 
language  to  express  themselves.  You  read  an  episode 
of  the  comic  strip  Zits  and  a humorous  article  by 
columnist  Gary  Lautens.  In  the  next  lesson  you  will 
continue  to  explore  self-identity  and  humour. 


' (iary  kautens,  "Richard  Speaks!"  in  Take  My  T'amily . . . Please!  (Toronto:  J.  Wiley  & Sons  Canada,  1980).  Reprinted 
l)y  permission  of  Jacqueline  I.autens. 
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Glossary 


body  language:  gesture,  attitude,  and  position 
of  the  body  used  as  silent  communication 


watershed;  a critical  point  that  marks  a 
division  or  a change  of  course;  a turning 
point 


Suggested  Responses 


1.  To  show  boredom  with  a topic,  you  might  do  one  or  more  of  the  following: 

• yawn 

• put  your  head  down 

• look  away 

• fidget 

• doodle 

2.  It  could  mean  the  person  is  bored,  tired,  or  nervous. 

3.  a.  In  this  photograph  the  boy  appears  to  be  alarmed  and  excited.  His  eyes  and  mouth  are  wide 

open,  his  eyebrows  are  raised,  and  he  is  pointing  his  finger.  It  looks  like  he  is  yelling  for  help  or 
calling  attention  to  some  emergency,  such  as  a fire. 

b.  In  this  photograph  the  girl  appears  to  be  frustrated  and  upset.  Her  fist  is  clenched  around 
the  ball  of  paper.  She  is  holding  her  head  with  tense  fingers.  Her  mouth  is  set.  Her  eyes  are 
downcast,  and  she  looks  as  if  she  is  close  to  tears.  She  could  be  having  difficulty  writing  an 
essay  or  a report. 

4.  a.  When  people  are  bored  or  feeling  down,  their  speech  tends  to  slow  and  take  on  a monotone 

quality. 

b.  When  people  are  angry  or  excited,  their  speech  tends  to  become  more  rapid  and  their  voices 
rise.  Nervousness,  fear,  excitement,  and  hysteria  are  also  associated  with  a rising  voice. 

5.  The  cartoonist  uses  several  techniques  to  indicate  that  Jeremy  is  upset.  In  the  first  frame,  the 
cartoonist  uses  large,  bold  lettering  in  Jeremy’s  speech  balloon  to  indicate  Jeremy’s  voice  is 
raised.  The  spelling  of  the  word  Mom  and  the  use  of  an  exclamation  mark  indicate  that  Jeremy  is 
speaking  with  emphasis.  Jeremy’s  big  eyes  and  open  mouth  in  frames  one  and  two  also  suggest 
that  he  is  angry.  Jeremy’s  words  in  frame  two  are  emphasized  by  his  body  language.  As  Jeremy 
points  at  himself,  he  leans  toward  his  mother,  intruding  into  her  personal  space  and  forcing  her  to 
back  away.  In  frame  three,  Jeremy  slams  the  door. 

6.  The  trip  to  the  shoe  store  is  a turning  point  because  for  the  first  time,  the  father  recognizes  that  his 
son  Richard  is  now  old  enough  to  speak  directly  to  clerks  in  stores.  The  father  realizes  that  his  son 
is  growing  up. 
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7.  Responses  will  vary.  Following  are  possibilities. 

a.  “Speaking  for  Richard”  might  take  away  from  Richard’s  self-confidence.  Richard  might  feel 
that  his  father  considers  him  to  be  too  immature  to  talk  to  the  clerk. 

b.  Gary  Lautens  “stepped  back”  and  let  Richard  handle  buying  the  slippers  on  his  own.  The 
unspoken  message  to  Richard  from  his  father  was,  “You’re  mature  enough  to  speak  for 
yourself.” 
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fairy  tale:  a 

children’s  story 
with  fairies,  elves, 
giants,  trolls, 
ogres,  dragons. 


Fairy  tales  are  an  important  part  of  growing  up.  When  you  were  younger,  your 
parents  most  likely  read  fairy  tales  to  you,  and  you  probably  watched  Disney  films, 
such  as  Pinocchio  or  Beauty  and  the  Beast,  that  were  adaptations  of  fairy  tales.  What 
was  your  favourite  fairy  tale? 


or  witches;  also 
known  as  a wonder 
tale 


Most  fairy  tales  were  handed  down  orally  from  generation  to  generation.  Over  time, 
people  began  to  write  down  these  oral  stories  and  to  publish  them. 

• In  1697  in  France,  Charles  Perrault  published  a book  of  well-known  folk  tales, 
which  he  had  refashioned.  Perrault’s  book  was  later  translated  into  English  as 
Mother  Goose’s  Fairy  Tales.  The  book  included  tales  such  as  Sleeping  Beauty, 
Little  Red  Riding  Hood,  Little  Tom  Thumb,  and  Puss  in  Boots. 

• In  1812  in  Germany,  Wilhelm  and  Jacob  Grimm  published  their  first  volume 
of  fairy  tales,  which  they  had  collected  and  edited.  Some  of  the  tales  included 
in  their  work  are  Goldilocks  and  the  Three  Bears;  The  Elves  and  the  Shoemaker; 
Hansel  and  Gretel;  Jack  and  the  Beanstalk;  and  Rumpelstiltskin. 


Charles  Perrault  and  the  Grimm  Brothers,  together,  compiled  over  600  tales  that 
originated  from  all  around  Europe. 


Specific  authors  wrote  other  fairy  tales.  Hans  Christian  Andersen  (1805-1875)  was 
the  first-known  creator  of  fairy  tales.  He  wrote  about  350  stories  including  The 
Ugly  Duckling,  The  Emperor’s  New  Clothes,  The  Princess  and  the  Pea,  and  The  Little 
Mermaid.  You  can  read  these  stories  and  others  by  Hans  Christian  Andersen  on  the 
following  website: 

http://hca.gilead.org.il/ 
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Other  fairy  tale  writers  include  the  following: 

• Lewis  Carroll  (1832-1898),  author  of  Alice’s  Adventures  in  Wonderland 

• L.  Frank  Baum  (1856-1919),  author  of  The  Wonderful  Wizard  ofOz 

• Michael  Ende  (1929-1995),  author  of  The  Never-Ending  Story 


Classic  fairy  tales  often  taught  a lesson  about  moral  values.  The  aim  of  modern 
wonder  tales  is  usually  entertainment. 

1.  With  a partner  or  small  group,  brainstorm  common  characteristics  of  fairy  tales. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  72. 


“The  Transformations  of  Cindy  R.” 


Cinderella  is  one  of  the  best  known  of  all  the  classic  fairy  tales.  Charles  Perrault  and 
the  Brothers  Grimm  both  published  versions  of  Cinderella. 


If  you  are  unfamiliar  with  the  fairy  tale  Cinderella,  you  can  read  the  story  on  one  of 
the  following  websites: 

http://www.surlalunefairytales.com/cinderella/index.htinl 

http://www.nationalgeographic.com/grimm/cinderella.html 


Journal  Entry  IJ 


In  your  journal  respond  to  the  following  questions: 

• If  someone  could  change  your  life  with  the  wave 
of  a wand,  what  would  you  want  to  change? 

• How  would  these  changes  make  your  life 
different? 


Turn  to  page  10  of  Crossroads  8 and  read  a modern  Cinderella  story — “The 
Transformations  of  Cindy  R.”  Remember  to  record  in  your  vocabulary  log  any  new 
words  you  encounter. 


2.  Answer  questions  1 . a.  to  1 . d.  on  page  26  of  Crossroads  8. 
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3.  View  the  illustrations  that  accompany  the  story.  Answer  the  following  questions: 


a.  What  part  of  the  story  does  each  photograph  represent? 

b.  Did  the  illustrations  add  to  your  enjoyment  of  the  story?  Explain. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  73. 


parody:  an 
imitation  of  a 
more  serious  piece 
of  literature,  art, 
music,  or  film  for 
ridicule 


“The  Transformations  of  Cindy  R.”  is  a parody  of  the  Cinderella  tale.  In  a parody 
the  writer  imitates  the  tone,  language,  and  shape  of  literature,  art,  music,  or  film  in 
order  to  ridicule  it. 


DID  YOU  KNOW? 


Parodies  of  fairy  tales  are  sometimes  called  fractured  fairy  tales,  after  the 
cartoon  series  by  Jay  Ward  that  appeared  on  television  in  the  1960s. 


Authors  of  fractured  fairy  tales  alter  the  story  line  of  well-known  fairy 
tales,  add  an  unexpected  twist,  or  create  a contemporary  spin  to  the  story. 
Two  well-known  books  that  spoof  fairy  tales  are  The  Paper  Bag  Princess  by 
Robert  Munsch  and  Shrek  by  William  Steig. 

V J 


With  a partner  or  small  group,  discuss  the  elements  and  characters  from  the  fairy 
tale  Cinderella  that  the  author  has  parodied  in  the  story. 

4.  Do  question  2 on  page  26  of  Crossroads  8. 

Compare  your  response  with  the  one  on  page  74. 

Portfolio  Hem  If 


Write  your  own  parody  of  the  Cinderella  story.  Following  are  some  ideas  to 
consider: 


• What  would  happen  if  Cinderella  was  homely  and 
had  beautiful  stepsisters? 

• What  would  happen  if  the  prince  couldn’t  dance? 

• What  would  happen  if  Cinderella  liked  to  cook  and 
clean? 


Or,  write  your  own  parody  of  some  other  well-known  fairy  tale. 
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Using  the  Right  Word 


Being  able  to  recognize  and  identify  the  different  parts 
of  speech  will  help  you  understand  grammar  explanations 
and  use  the  right  word  form  in  the  right  place.  Following 
is  a short  review  of  some  of  the  parts  of  speech  and  how 
they  are  used  in  "The  Transformations  of  Cindy  R." 


Turn  to  pages  33  and  34  of  your  English  Language  Arts  Handbook,  and  review  the 
description  of  nouns. 

5.  Identify  the  nouns  in  the  following  excerpts  from  “The  Transformations  of 
Cindy  R.” 


a.  Suddenly  she  stops.  Is  she  still  shy,  scared,  slumping,  slouching  Cindy? 

b.  Her  mouth  is  firm.  Her  eyes  are  clear.  Her  voice  is  strong. 

c.  Cindy  smiles  at  herself  in  the  mirror.  She  rips  away  her  sash,  kicks  off  the 
uncomfortable  slippers,  ties  them  to  a loop  on  her  dress,  and  walks  barefoot 
to  the  gymnasium.  Jeff  is  waiting  for  her.  He  is  limping  slightly,  but  his  eyes 
still  light  up  when  he  sees  her. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  74. 


Turn  to  pages  34  to  37  of  your  English  Language  Arts  Handbook,  and  review  the 
description  of  pronouns. 

6.  Identify  the  pronouns  in  the  following  excerpts  from  “The  Transformations  of 
Cindy  R.” 


a.  Suddenly  she  stops.  Is  she  still  shy,  scared,  slumping,  slouching  Cindy? 

b.  Her  mouth  is  firm.  Her  eyes  are  clear.  Her  voice  is  strong. 

c.  Cindy  smiles  at  herself  in  the  mirror.  She  rips  away  her  sash,  kicks  off  the 
uncomfortable  slippers,  ties  them  to  a loop  on  her  dress,  and  walks  barefoot 
to  the  gymnasium.  Jeff  is  waiting  for  her.  He  is  limping  slightly,  but  his  eyes 
still  light  up  when  he  sees  her. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  75. 
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Students  sometimes  have  trouble  using  the  correct  form  of  pronouns.  They  often 
confuse  the  subjective  and  objective  forms.  Turn  to  pages  80  to  82  of  your  English 
Language  Arts  Handbook,  and  read  the  section  titled  “Subjective  and  Objective 
Pronouns." 

7.  Correct  the  pronoun  errors  in  each  of  the  following  sentences: 

a.  Frank  and  him  like  to  bowl. 

b.  Mother  gave  the  car  to  Rachel  and  I. 

c.  The  ball  hit  Ron  and  I. 

d.  Margie  and  me  are  the  owners  of  the  dog. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  75. 

reflexive  pronoun:  Some  students  also  have  trouble  with  reflexive  pronouns  such  as  myself,  yourself, 

a pronoun  that  himself,  herself,  itself,  ourselves,  yourselves,  and  themselves.  Consider  these 

refers  to  the  subject  j j j j 

sentences.  The  reflexive  pronouns  are  correctly  used  here.  In  each  case  the  reflexive 
pronoun  refers  to  the  subject. 

• Ruth  argued  with  herself. 

• He  is  himself. 

• I want  to  do  it  myself. 

• The  dog  scared  itself. 

8.  Correct  the  pronoun  errors  in  each  of  the  following  sentences: 

a.  Raja  and  myself  worked  hard  on  the  project. 

b.  Mother  wanted  Julie  and  myself  to  be  the  winners. 

c.  This  is  a matter  that  concerns  only  him  and  yourself. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  75. 

Turn  to  pages  44  to  46  of  your  English  Language  Arts  Handbook,  and  review 
the  description  of  adjectives.  Stop  reading  when  you  come  to  the  section  titled 
“Comparison  of  Adjectives.” 

9.  Identify  the  adjectives  in  the  following  excerpts  from  “The  Transformations  of 
Cindy  R.” 

a.  Suddenly  she  stops.  Is  she  still  shy,  scared,  slumping,  slouching  Cindy? 

b.  Her  mouth  is  firm.  Her  eyes  are  clear.  Her  voice  is  strong. 

c.  Cindy  smiles  at  herself  in  the  mirror.  She  rips  away  her  sash,  kicks  off  the 
uncomfortable  slippers,  ties  them  to  a loop  on  her  dress,  and  walks  barefoot 
to  the  gymnasium.  Jeff  is  waiting  for  her.  He  is  limping  slightly,  but  his  eyes 
still  light  up  when  he  sees  her. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  75. 
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Adverbs  can  make  your  descriptions  more  interesting  and  more  precise.  Turn  to 
page  48  of  your  English  Language  Arts  Handbook  to  review  adverbs. 

10.  Identify  the  adverbs  in  these  excerpts  from  “The  Transformations  of  Cindy  R.” 


a.  She  puts  her  hand  on  his  arm  and  smiles  triumphantly  at  the  other  two. 

b.  Tonight  Cindy  will  stand  behind  the  refreshment  table. 

c.  She  will  go  home,  eke  out  a few  tears,  and  fall  asleep. 

d.  He  is  limping  slightly,  but  his  eyes  still  light  up  when  he  sees  her. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  75. 


In  this  lesson  you  continued  to  examine  the 
issue  of  self-identity  by  reading  a parody  of  a 
fairy  tale,  "The  Transformations  of  Cindy  R." 
You  also  reviewed  parts  of  speech. 


Glossary 

fairy  tale:  a children’s  story  with  fairies,  elves,  reflexive  pronoun:  a pronoun  that  refers  to  the 

giants,  trolls,  ogres,  dragons,  or  witches;  subject 

also  known  as  a wonder  tale 

parody:  an  imitation  of  a piece  of  literature, 
art,  music,  or  film  for  ridicule 

Suggested  Responses 

1 . Following  are  some  of  the  characteristics  of  fairy  tales: 

• The  story  usually  begins  with  the  words  “Once  upon  a time”  or  “Long,  long  ago.” 

• The  story  is  set  in  a fantasyland  that  is  far,  far  away. 

• The  tale  often  involves  good  versus  evil. 
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• The  tale  often  involves  princes,  princesses,  kings,  or  queens,  and  animal  characters  that  act 
like  people. 

• The  plot  often  follows  a predictable  pattern: 

- The  male  or  female  hero  has  bad  luck  or  is  treated  badly. 

- He  or  she  must  perform  impossible  tasks  or  fight  a villain. 

- The  hero  meets  magical  helpers. 

- The  hero  is  rewarded  with  wealth  and  a happy  marriage. 

• Sets  of  three  are  common — three  wishes,  three  stepsisters,  three  pigs,  or  three  tasks. 

• The  story  usually  ends  with  the  words  “They  lived  happily  ever  after.” 

2.  Question  1.  a.  of  Crossroads  8:  In  the  beginning  the  relationship  between  Cindy  and  her  friends 
is  unequal.  Her  friends  are  popular  and  outgoing.  Cindy  is  shy  and  lacks  confidence.  They  dress 
in  the  latest  fashion.  She  dresses  in  second-hand  outfits  that  don’t  fit  her.  Cindy’s  friends  boss  her 
and  take  advantage  of  her.  Do  you  think  Cindy  is  being  treated  unfairly?  Do  you  resent  the  way  her 
friends  treat  her?  Or,  are  you  annoyed  with  Cindy  for  letting  her  friends  treat  her  as  a servant? 

Question  1.  b.  of  Crossroads  8:  The  transformation  of  Cindy  gives  her  a new  viewpoint.  She  is  no 
happier  with  the  new  popular  image  than  she  was  with  the  old  image.  Cindy’s  transformation 
causes  her  to  become  more  independent  and  enables  her  to  stand  up  for  herself. 

Question  1.  c.  of  Crossroads  8:  The  main  message  is  that  people  need  to  be  themselves.  Qualities 
such  as  self-confidence  and  independence  are  more  important  than  popularity. 

Question  1.  d.  of  Crossroads  8:  The  appearance  of  the  fairy  godmother  and  the  sudden  changes  in 
Cindy  are  unrealistic.  The  relationship  between  Cindy  and  her  friends,  however,  is  realistic.  Every 
community  has  an  “in-crowd”  and  the  “outsiders.” 

3.  a.  • The  illustration  on  page  12  shows  the  scene  before  the  dance.  Cindy’s  friends  are  pictured 

going  off  with  Jeff  while  she  stays  behind  to  do  the  work. 

• The  illustration  on  page  15  shows  the  figurine  of  the  fairy  godmother. 

• The  illustration  on  page  19  shows  Cindy  dancing  with  Jeff.  Others  watch  with  admiration. 

• The  illustration  on  page  23  shows  the  fairy  godmother  waving  her  wand.  As  if  in  a slide 
presentation,  Cindy  sees  herself  in  one  outfit  after  another. 

• The  illustration  on  page  24  shows  Cindy  seizing  the  fairy  godmother  and  breaking  the  wand. 

b.  Answers  will  vary.  Following  is  a sample  response: 

The  illustrations  added  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  story.  They  gave  the  artist’s  interpretation  of 
the  story  and  also  broke  up  the  story,  making  it  easier  to  read. 
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4.  Question  2 of  Crossroads  8: 


Cinderella 

“The  Transformations 
of  Cindy  R.” 

Main  Character 

Cinderella 

Cindy 

Her  Problem 

Cinderella’s  stepmother  and 
stepsisters  mistreat  her.  Cinderella 
wears  old  clothes. 

Cindy’s  friends  and  mother  boss 
her.  Cindy  wears  hand-me-down 
clothes  that  don’t  fit  her. 

What  the  Main 
Character  Is  Like 

Cinderella  is  kind,  cheerful, 
obedient,  and  hard-working. 

Cindy  is  shy,  unhappy,  obedient, 
and  hard-working. 

What  Happens  to 
the  Main  Character 

She  is  transformed  into  a princess 
by  the  fairy  godmother,  goes  to  the 
ball,  and  charms  the  prince. 

She  is  transformed  into  a “vision” 
by  the  fairy  godmother,  goes  to  the 
dance,  and  is  the  “belle  of  the  ball.” 

Other  Characters 

stepmother,  stepsisters,  prince, 
fairy  godmother 

Agnes,  Dara,  Marybeth,  Jeff,  Cindy’s 
mother,  fairy  godmother 

Setting 

The  story  takes  place  long  ago  and 
far  away. 

The  story  takes  place  in  a 
modern-day  city. 

How  the  Story  Ends 

Cinderella  marries  the  prince  and 
lives  happily  ever  after. 

Cindy  rebels,  breaks  the  fairy 
godmother  figurine,  and  tells  her 
friends  to  help  themselves. 

Message 

A person  can  be  saved  by  others. 

Independence  and  self-esteem  are 
more  important  than  popularity. 

Responses  to  the  question  of  whether  this  was  an  effective  way  for  Anne  Mazer  to  tell  her  story 
will  vary.  Following  is  one  student’s  response: 

I think  this  method  was  effective  because  it  clearly  conveys  the  message  that  independence  and 
self-esteem  are  more  important  than  popularity.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  entertaining. 

5.  The  nouns  are  boldfaced. 

a.  Suddenly  she  stops.  Is  she  still  shy,  scared,  slumping,  slouching  Cindy? 

b.  Her  mouth  is  firm.  Her  eyes  are  clear.  Her  voice  is  strong. 

c.  Cindy  smiles  at  herself  in  the  mirror.  She  rips  away  her  sash,  kicks  off  the  uncomfortable 
slippers,  ties  them  to  a loop  on  her  dress,  and  walks  barefoot  to  the  gymnasium.  Jeff  is 
waiting  for  her.  He  is  limping  slightly,  but  his  eyes  still  light  up  when  he  sees  her. 
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6.  The  pronouns  are  boldfaced. 

a.  Suddenly  she  stops.  Is  she  still  shy,  scared,  slumping,  slouching  Cindy? 

b.  Her  mouth  is  firm.  Her  eyes  are  clear.  Her  voice  is  strong.  (Note:  None  of  these  words  are 
technically  pronouns.  Her  is  an  adjective  as  you  will  learn  later  in  the  lesson.) 

c.  Cindy  smiles  at  herself  in  the  mirror.  She  rips  away  her  sash,  kicks  off  the  uncomfortable 
slippers,  ties  them  to  a loop  on  her  dress,  and  walks  barefoot  to  the  gymnasium.  Jeff  is  waiting 
for  her.  He  is  limping  slightly,  but  his  eyes  still  light  up  when  he  sees  her. 

7.  a.  Frank  and  he  like  to  bowl. 

b.  Mother  gave  the  car  to  Rachel  and  me. 

c.  The  ball  hit  Ron  and  me. 

d.  Margie  and  I are  the  owners  of  the  dog. 

8.  a.  Raja  and  I worked  hard  on  the  project. 

b.  Mother  wanted  Julie  and  me  to  be  the  winners. 

c.  This  is  a matter  that  concerns  only  him  and  you. 

9.  The  adjectives  are  boldfaced. 

a.  Is  she  still  shy,  scared,  slumping,  slouching  Cindy? 

b.  Her  mouth  is  firm.  Her  eyes  are  clear.  Her  voice  is  strong. 

c.  Cindy  smiles  at  herself  in  the  mirror.  She  rips  away  her  sash,  kicks  off  the  uncomfortable 
slippers,  ties  them  to  a loop  on  her  dress,  and  walks  barefoot  to  the  gymnasium.  Jeff  is  waiting 
for  her.  He  is  limping  slightly,  but  his  eyes  still  light  up  when  he  sees  her. 

10.  The  adverbs  are  boldfaced. 

a.  She  puts  her  hand  on  his  arm  and  smiles  triumphantly  at  the  other  two. 

b.  Tonight  Cindy  will  stand  behind  the  refreshment  table. 

c.  She  will  go  home,  eke  out  a few  tears,  and  fall  asleep. 

d.  He  is  limping  slightly,  but  his  eyes  still  light  up  when  he  sees  her. 
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Section  3 Conclusion 


In  this  section  you  explored  a variety  of  texts  that  use 
humour  to  approach  serious  issues  such  as  identity  and 
self-esteem.  You  saw  how  humour  can  be  used  in  poetry, 
in  comic  strips,  in  newspaper  columns,  and  in  parodies  to 
express  ideas  and  feelings  about  serious  issues. 

In  Lesson  1 you  read  the  lyric  poem  “Conversation  with 
Myself.”  You  learned  how  poets  use  persona  and  tone 
to  express  their  messages.  You  also  considered  how 
photographs  may  be  used  to  illustrate  the  ideas  in  a piece 
of  literature.  In  Lesson  2 you  were  introduced  to  how  body 
language  is  used  as  a means  of  expression.  You  continued  to 
practise  your  viewing  skills  by  “reading”  a variety  of  photos. 
You  examined  a Zits  comic  strip  to  discover  how  cartoonists 
use  humour  to  convey  a message  about  teens  and  identity. 
Next  you  read  the  newspaper  column  “Richard  Speaks!” 
which  dealt  humorously  with  a father’s  realization  that  his 
son  was  growing  up.  Finally,  you  read  “The  Transformations 
of  Cindy  R.”  The  author  used  a parody  of  a well-known 
fairy  tale,  Cinderella,  to  express  her  message  about  the 
importance  of  being  yourself. 

By  reading  and  responding  to  texts  that  examine  the  lighter 
side  of  such  issues  as  self-image  and  identity,  it  is  hoped 
that  you  will  have  gained  some  insight  into  who  you  are. 

But,  above  all,  it  is  hoped  you  were  able  to  laugh. 
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[(Module  Summary 


' In  this  module  you  thought  about  issues  such  as  identity,  body  image,  peer  pressure,  self-esteem,  and 
; gossip.  You  looked  at  these  issues  seriously  and  light-heartedly.  You  read,  listened  to,  and  responded 
j to  a variety  of  texts  including  poems,  fables,  photographs,  a comic  strip,  newspaper  and  magazine 
j articles,  short  stories,  and  wonder  tales.  Because  the  texts  that  you  explored  in  this  module  have  a 
I personal  focus,  it  is  hoped  that  you  were  able  to  relate  to  the  ideas  they  presented. 

In  working  through  the  lessons  in  this  module,  you 


• conducted  a survey 

• learned  some  strategies  to  help  you  improve  your  reading  skills 

• wrote  a fable 

• practised  your  viewing  skills 

• reviewed  parts  of  speech 

• discovered  how  characters  in  short  stories  can  be  developed  through  dialogue 

• explored  how  point  of  view  affects  the  telling  of  a story 

• created  a comic  strip 

• examined  ways  to  improve  your  writing  skills 


This  is  an  impressive  list  of  accomplishments. 


Go  to  page  6 of  Assignment  Booklet  2B  and  complete  the 
Final  Module  Assignment. 
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